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Editorial 

Like In the previous numbers of fhiruiallto. we have 
tried to accommodate articles ranging from Palaeolithic 
to Medieval period covering the various facets of archae¬ 
ology. On palaeolithic period Deogarh assamblage has 
been discussed. On Neolithic and Bronze age the papers 
on Dholavla, a Harappansite in Gujarat and excavations 
at Senuwarand exploration in adjoining areas In S. Bihar 
throw light on various aspects of the cultures, The dlscov - 
cry of Harappan inscription at Dholavira, each letter upto 
to 37 cm. In height and 27 cm. In width, is an Important 
discovery. Articles on Iron Age Include ihe one on mega 
llthic culture of S. India. The analysis of excavated mate¬ 
rial and presentation of basic data Ln form of self 
explainstory tables should be welcomed. The excavation 
reports on Mam and GoraJ contain the material on 
ancient and early medieval periods. Also the papers on 
iron technology enhance our knowledge about composi¬ 
tion of metal and smelting and foraging techniques. 

Needless to say that main emphasis in the selection 
oT papers for publication has been the presentation of 
new source material, new archaeological discoveries and 
fresh interpretation of existing data and 11 shall continue 
lobe ihe Criteria Tor inclusion of papers In the Pirmtuit txL 
We would like to me niton to our contributors that without 
their continued support the Journal cannot be brought 
out regularly. However, we shall be grateful if the contri¬ 
butions reach us by the and of June if the authors want 
that their papers should be considered for the journal 
coming out at the end of same year. This will not only give 
us lime to plan better but also authors may have a chance 
to see the final proofs themselves. 

The Indian Archaeological Society would like to ex¬ 
press its gratitude to the Archaeological Survey of India 
and Indian Council of Historical Research for their finan¬ 
cial support towards the publication cost of this number. 
Thanks are due to Dr. Salahutidln for his help in various 
ways. 


Editors 
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EVIDENCE OF SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION AND 
SOCIO-POLITICAL ORGANISATION DURING 
THE MEGALITHIC PERIOD IN SOUTH INDIA 

Udayaravi S. Moorti* 





£ z .■ t r\. l li j„ 


Decoding Lhe organisational aspects of past socle 
Ucs Ihtough a study of their mortuary practices has 
been in the forefront of Archaeology for the last two 
decades* The literature brought out by American 
and European archaeologists In recent years on this 
aspect Is quite considerable. The studies concerning 
ihe application offuneraty analysis to the problem 
of social reconstruction kill in two gin ups viz., those 
concerned with evidences of social differentiation at a 
single site and those that assess social systems using 
group* of site*. The studies of Sherman (1975). 
Chapman (1977)* Hodson (1977), van dc Velde (1979] 
fall in the first group anti those of Henfrew 11973), 
Handsixirg (1973, 1975), Peebles and Kus (1977). 
Taintcr [19771. Kristiansen (19041, O'Shea [1904) and 
Sjorgen (1986) In the second group, to quote a few. 
Mention may be made of Kendall {197 lj h Doran (1972) 
and Tainter (1975L which are of the scrtatlon studies 
carried out to understand the dtarhronlr changes 
in the mortuary occurrences. The central theme of all 
these studies is the assumption that an Individual's 
treatment at death l^ears some predictable 
relationship to Lhe Individual s status In hie and the 
organisation of the society to which the individual 
belonged^ 

Of the above mentioned studies, the works of 
Saxe [19703, Hinford [19721, Peebles and Kus (1977). 
fainter and Cordy (1977), Brown (1981) and Alkcshln 
|J 903) have a strong generalising character of tills 
Important archaeological pradlgm and hen re more 
useful in under?: Ian ding lhe archaeological repre¬ 
sentation of mortuary difiercnUallan. variability and 
Mir trial organisation. These studies have demon* 
stmled the existence of regularities linking aspects of 
the living society and Its procedure for the disposal of 
lhe dead. The core observations of these studies as 
summarised by O'Shea 11984:211 are as follows 

L Mortuary differentiation is patterned, and Us ele¬ 
ments are Integrated with other aspects of lhe socio¬ 
cultural system. 

2, The mortuary differentiation accorded to an Indi¬ 
vidual, although not necessarily Isomorphic, tsconsls- 
lent with his social position In the living society - 

3. The complexity of the system of mortuary 
dllferen Nation will Increase with the complexity of the 
socieiy at large. 

Bin ford. {1962: 217-2251. while reviewing the 


artifact assemblages of a cultural system brings out 
throe major functional sub-dassesofmalcrLalcuHtire 
viz., technomic, sock>Urohnlc and Ideo-tecbnlc items, 
each with Its own dlsUnclive formal properties. The 
following definitions have been made by Blnford 
11962- 219-20) for artifacts of each category, 

Teehnomlc artifact* 

"Technomte signifies those artifacts having their 
primary functional context In coping directly w|lh 
the physical environment". 

Socle- technic artifact* 

“These artifacts were Lhe material elements 
having their primary functional context In the social 
sub systems of lhe total cultural system* {Le,* those 
artifacts which signify the social status of an Individ- 
tlftL 

Idea-technic artifact* 

"Items of this class have their primary functional 
context m the ideological component of the social sys^ 
tcm. These are lhe items which signify and symbolize 
Ideological rationalizations for a social system and 
further provide the symbolic milieu in which Indivldu 
als are cncullurrUed, a necessity if they are to Lake 
their place as functional participants in the social 
system."' 

Using BlndoitTs above criteria of i he arttfacl i isage 
as a means of defining lhe nature of burial Inclusions. 
Peebles [1971 : 69) refined the definition of sociotech¬ 
nic artifacts tn terms of their ability to symbolise 
differentiation or ranking He makes two sub- 
categories viz,, supralocai and local symbols, the 
former defined as symbols that are recognized over a 
wide area and likely to cut across a number of eLhlc 
boundaries and the latter defined as those soctotedinlc 
artifacts that serve to rank or differentiate individuals 
only within a given locality (1971 : 69), 

Peebles and Kus (19771 further attempted to 
define general criteria for the recognition of soclol 
ranking within an archaeological context. They put 
forward I wo independent dimensions in the symbolic 
representation of an Individual's sociat pcTsorta viz., a 
superannuate dimension and a subordinate dimen¬ 
sion. According to them, the former dimension pro- 
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duces a part led ordering of the graves through energy 
expenditure or symbols dial is not simultaneously 
based on age and sou and the latter dimension 
produces a partial ordering Dfgraves that is generally 
based on age and sex, or achievements during an 
individual’s life history' (Peebles and Kus 1977 : 431). 
They asserted that only In a ranked society both di¬ 
mensional effects are observed. 

The following points summarises the criteria Peebles 
and Kus (1977:431) expect for supcrardinaie and 
subo nllna re dimensions of mortuary differentiation In 
a ranked society; 

Supcrordinitc dimension 

1. Some Infants, some children, and&omeaduJts W ||| 
be found In every scale category except the paramount 
category. 

2. The apical class will contain only adults, and 
probably only adult males. 

3. Some infants and children will have greater amounts 
of energy expended in their treatment than some men. 

The numbers of burials in each scale category 
will markedly decrease as one goes higher on the scale, 
thereby reflecting the rank pyramid. 

Subordinate dimension 

1. As the chronological age of the individual burled 
increases, so will the energy expended In that 
Individ uni's burial. 

2. Children and Enfants will haw some items as 
grave goods that will not be shared by adults; women 
will have some items as grave goods not shared by men. 

3. Energy expended In the lowest level of die super- 
nrdlnate dimension will be greater than that exparded 
in ihc highest level of ihe subordinate dimension. 

4. The nu m he r of individuals In each scale category of 
the subordinate dimension should reflect the age and 
sex pyramid of Ihe population through time. 

Seats |196i) caution on the dangers of an 
exclusive use of mortuary data for obtaining an a ecu- 
rate and reasonably precise portrait of past societies 
has lobe kept in mind To quote him, The funerary 
con text, although offering a unique view of past social 
and economic organ teal Ion. cannot realistically be 
analysed to the exclusion of other contexts* (p,229J. 
Hence, in the preseni study settlement and other data 
have also been utilised. 

With this background we shall be analysing the 
mortuary and other related data to undersand the 
socio political organisation of the Megalith ic society of 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION AS OBSERVED 
IN THE MORTUARY DATA OP MEGAUTH1C 
PERIOD 

The mortuary data brought out by different exca¬ 
vators for 29 Megallthlc sites has been analysed here. 
There are many other Megallthic sites where only a 
single burial was excavated. In s uch cases U is difficult 
to make any Inter- site or Ultra-site comparisons of 
mortuary patterns. Hence, such sites have not been 
included In our any lysis. So far, more than 504 burials 
and 52 non-sepulchral monuments ((,«., which are 
commemorative or memorial In nature) of Megallthic 
period (sec Table) have been excavated In South 
India. However details to some extent are available only 
in respect of 205 burials. And even out of these 20$ 
burials. 19 were previously disturbed (but have been 
excavaled). Hence, we have detail, if not complete 
information only In respect of 186 burials (see Table 
31J. Although information regarding the disturbed 
burials has been provided tn our tables they have not 
been considered for our analysis as they do nol 
provide Lhe original condition of the burial and the 
burial goods. 

What follows is an analysis of mortuary data from 
only 29 sites wherein a total of 1S6 burials have been 
excavated and concerning which there la detail 
informal km to some extent. The sites conskir red for 

Table: statewide sEatlatleal breakup of excavated burials 

tn south India. 


51. Name of Stale Total no. 

to. of Mega¬ 

liths 

Sites 

Toml no. 
ofcif«4- 
VaErd 
Mcg&U' 
thtr site* 

Total no. 
oTbuiioJ 

monum¬ 
ents ul 

I h cae cx- 

cmfelsd 

site® 

Total nfl- 

Pf CJfCll- 

vnted 

burials 

l Mahnmshtm 01 

m 

>2*343 

40+ 

II Andhm Prackih 300 

sa 

>4908 

174+ 

Lfr KjajTJaliikq 005 

50 

>2294 

92+ 

tV Tamil Nadu $0? 

122 

> 680 

157+ 

[including thr 




union tdxUory 




of PtmdirhrTTy 




V Kerala 270 

4J 

> 128 

41+ 


Khurd, Naikund, Mahurjharl. Rajpur-Hingura. Cam 
gapur. TakaJghai-Khapa (alt in Maharashtra); Yah 
leshwarain. Nagaijunakonda. Pedriamanir Up- 
palapadu. Satan I kola. Aglripalll (in Andhra |>radcsh); 
Jewnrgf. Mask!. Drahntagiri, Terdal HalingalJ. Tadaka- 
nrihalll, JadlgenhaUi, Savandurga, Heggedehalll (in 
2™“? Kunnathur. Sanur, Odugatlur, Slltanna 

rr^r an ^ var ’ Mcttu - 

lin Tamil Nadu) and Machad (tn Kerala). The total 
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number or burials at these sites and the number of 
burials excavated at these sites and other details are 
mentioned In Table 31. 

To understand mortuary differ?nUahon through a 
study of artifacts interred fcn the burial, the func¬ 
tional subclasses of these artifac ts In each burial type, 
alongwtlh Information on the size of burial, sex and 
age of the Individual/^ has been analysed. The quan¬ 
tification of the Interred burial goods, specially soclo- 
technk artifacts as an indicator of social differentia¬ 
tion K has enabled us to ascribe the burials either as 
belonging to superordlnate. or subordinate group of 
the social dimension. , 

As noted earlier the categorisation ofartifacts Intn 
three functional subgroups, viz,, technomic. soclo- 
technle and Ideotcchnic Is useful in understanding 
their functional role in a cultural system. Hie mega- 
lithle artifacts can be grouped under following heads; 

Technomic artifacts 

Axes, adzes, chisels, wedges, points, pokers, 
plough share tips, hoes, sickles, pickaxes, billhooks, 
crowbars, bars with a pointed Up and socketed end, 
scrapers,awls/needles, sharp-edged cutler*fortran): 
spatula (of Copper); fishhooks of (Copper/Irun), 
spindle -whorls (oricrraeoUa have been considered as 
artifacts belonging to this category. 

Soc So technic artifacts 

Under this head two subgroups vlz rp Socloleehrtlc 
A and Soclotcchntr-B have been made. The 
soclolethnic A group Includes all the status goods 
whereas sockitcchnlt-EJ group Inducks only weapons 
of offence nnd defence. Our Interest In making soclo* 
lerhnlc-E group as a separate category was to sec 
wheLher ait the burials contain such artifacts, or not. 

Horse, horse trappings |of Ironh horse ornaments 
(of Gold. Copper and ironk rings, chains, spiral rings, 
leaves, si rips, wire, necklaces* ear ornaments, sheet 
rings with punched decoration, brads, diadems (of 
Goldh spacers (of Sliver); bowls, pots, lids wlIh flnlals 
having different motifs, dishes, cup with side handle* 
(of Cop perk stands with various decoral I vc nuM ifs, 
lids, bowls, vessels, cups. Jars, small water-vessels or 
small water vessels or lotos, sieves, strainers bulb ob¬ 
jects (of Bronze); bangles, convex discs, long objects 
wllh closed and pointed ends, each Math an encased 
Iron rod, perforated discs wtLh decorations, cigar¬ 
shaped pieces* triangular chips (of Conch-shelll; 
bungles (of Glass); haJberd/ptaugh-eoulter l?}, dagger 
with a copper fillet on the guard, dagger with an iron 
blade and a copper hill (of Iron have been considered 
as artifacts belonging lo this calegory Le.. socfotceh- 
ntc-A group). 


Spearheads, arrowheads, daggers, spikes, tri* 
dents, javelins, swords, spike aLudded knee, lances, 
pikes (of Iron) are considered as artifacts belonging to 
soriolechnic-B group). 

Edeotechxiic artifacts 

1 denuding artifacts canying symbolic value and 
meaning In She material repertoire of a culture Is the 
most diUkul! task to deal with. For example dress 
pattern differentiation has been considered by social 
anthropologists as a distinguishing feature In the 
identification of status in a society. Unfortunately, we 
have no access to this information from burials 
because or environ menial conditions of this region 
However, a Tew material objects found In the burials 
which seem I o carry symbolic value are grouped under 
this head. They are as follows; 

Turtle motif (of copper]; sarcophagus rim luted 
wllh a figurine possibly of a buffalo, horn-shaped 
vessels loormieopia?!, figurines of animals (of T.C.): 
rattle having the decoration of a grotesque human face 
(of Bronze): plates of various shapes and dimensions 
having either conical/flaidlsc tone was bird shaped} 
attached to I hem (of copper/bronze). 

Burial Interments consist varieties of artifacts 
ranging from pottery to precious metal objects. Many 
of the artifacts which may be of domestic or personal 
use (such as pottery, iron tripods, sleal ite beads] have 
not been considered in our analysis as they are of 
secondary Importance in the functional subgrouping 
of art ifacts. 

Details of the excavated burials at 29 megalithIc 
sites are given in Tables L to 29, These tables cany 
informal-ton on skeletal remains and associated 
artifacts found in each burial, functional breakup nf 
burial goods and the ascribed social dimension of lhe 
Individual/s burled in the respective grave 

The site of Khalnvada, which falls In the physical 
zone ofWardha-IHuiganga has a total number of 1496 
burials. Only 6 burials have been excavated at this site 
\tAR 1961 82 ; SI- 52: Wallmbc, 19&9: Gl-711 Our 
an alyslB shows t hat oi it of 6 excavated bu rials only two 
burials viz,. Br Nos. 2 (Loc. I) and t fLoc, 1JJ| fall tn 
supe inordinate group and the rest vbu Br. Nos. j + 3 
[Loc. 1), 1 [Loc. IIL 3 [Lot. 111) fall under subordinate 
group (Table l). 

The site of Bhagl Maharl, falling tn the physical 
zone ofWal nganga basin has more t han 70 h urtals, The 
total number of excavated burials at this site is S (£AR 
1982-83 : 61; 1AR 1963-84 : 57-58; Deo, pers. comm,); 
Cur preseni analysts shows that of the excavated 5 
burials. Br. Nos. 1 and 3 can be grouped under 
suptrardhnalc category and the remaining three 
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burials vtz, h Br, Nos. 2, 4 and 5 under subordinate 
category (see T^ble 2). 

Prom the site of Borgaon Khuid (In the physical 
zone of Wainganga baslnj a total of 4 a burials have 
been reported. And out of ihese. 4 burials have been 
excavated UAR 1980-SI: 40: Deo< pers. coming 
Walimbe, 1989: 61-71: Thomas, pers, comm,J. Table 
3 shows that Br. Nos. 3 and 35belong to superordinate 
group and Br, Nos, 7 and 36 to subordinate group. 

Coming under the same physical zone as the 
above two Bites* Is the site of Naikund which has a 
total of 70 burials. Out of these, 6 burials tiave been 
excavated (Deo and Jamkhtrdknr, 1982: Kennedy eL 
of, 1982:49-51: Badam, J982: 709L), Table 4 shows 
that Br, Nos. 3 and 7 [LqCh I] can be ascribed to 
superordlnate category white Br, Nos, a [L«, 1)> l floe, 
111 ] (lac, II11 and 13 ILoc. IV) to thal of subordinate 
category. 

Table 5 gives details on the site of Mahuijharl 
which also falls In the physical zone of Walngagna 
basin. Prom this site a total of 300 burials have been 
reported and out of these, 26 burials have been 
excavated |Dco, 1973a: Hao. 1973: 63*76: IAR 197B- 
79: 7 l),Of the excavated 26 burials Br. No. 1 (Loc l| 
was a previously disturbed. Our analysis shows that 
Br, Nos. L 2 (Loc- tl) + 4 (of 1971 -72 exc. season). 7.11 
and 29 (of 1978-79 exr. season] can be ascribed io 
supemrdinate category whereas Br. Nos, 2.3 (Lor. 1), 1. 
2 h 3* 5, a 7. 8. 9 (Loc. Ill], l (Lae- !V) (of 1071-72 exc. 
season} and Br.Nos. 1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 8. 9. 10 (of 1978-79 
exr, season) come under subordinate category 

The next site In I he same physical zone, is Raipur 
Hingna which has a tola! of360 burials. Only 4 burials 
have been excavated UAR 1984-85: 53 55-.Walimbe. 
1989: 61-71) Table 6 gives details on the excava ed 
burials and their contents. Out of Lhc excavated 4 
burials, Br, No,2 (Loc, IV) can be ascribed as belonging 
to supcrardlnate category while the remaining three, 
viz, Br. Nos, 3. 4 [Loc, III) and 1 (Loc, IV) are ascribable 
to subordinate category. 

Gangapur, another she falling in Lhc same 
physical zone has 30 burials. Three burials were 
excavated at this site (Deo, 1970: Rao, 1970: 60 77). 
Table 7 gives dclalls on these excavated burials and It 
is obvious from the table that aJJ the three* |,e, Br Nos, 
2, 3 (Cl, I) and l (Cl, II) can be ascribed lo subordinate 
category. 

From the sire of Takalghat-Khapa (again in 
Wainganga basin) a total of 14 burials have been 
reported of which 9 were excavated (Deo. 1970: Rao, 
1970 ; 60 773. Table 8 shows lhaL except two burials. 
l,e P Br, Nos. 1 and 6 (Cl. D which can be ascribed to 
supcrardlnalc category, others Le.. Br Mbs. 4, 7, 8 


(CM). 2.3 (CL Ul. Sand 9 (Cl, nil belong to subordinate 
category. 

Table 9 gives Information on the site of Yelks- 
waram. The site fall in the physical zone of Telangana 
peneplain. Information is not available on the total 
numbers of burials existing at this site but 5 burials 
have been excavated here IKhun* 1963 : Gupta and 
DLilia, 1962 : 19-34; Sarfcar, 1972 ; 20 40: Alur, 
1979a: 127-134), None of these excavated burials le. 
Br No®. 1, ID (YLM-AJ* 11 fV (YLKI-A ?) and V (YLM-B) 
could be ascribed to superordinate category and all 
fall under subordinate rategoiy. 

Nexl four site „ viz. Nagarfunakonda. Peddantarur r 
Lppalapadu and SaUmlkota. to be described In the fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs, come under lhc physical zone of 
the Middle Krishna Valley. 

Fifteen burials were excavated, out of a total of 21 
occurring at Nagaijunukonda (Subrahmanyani. 19751: 
Sarkar, 1972 : )9 20 ; Nalh, 1966: 9-19; Anth. Survey 
of India. 1975: 185-195). And details on these burials 
and their contents have been shown In Table ] 0. The 
table evidently reveals that only Br, No, XEV (site ©3) 
can be ascribed to superordinate category and the rest 
14 burials, J.e. Br, Nos, 11. IlL IV, V. VI. VIN* JC XL ML 
m XV, LX. VII (site 63) and 1 (site 44) fall under 
subordinate category. 

AJ together four burials were excavated at Ped- 
damarpur (IAR 1977-78: 12-13):Krtshnasastry, 1963: 
60-67}. Information regarding the total number of 
burials oceuring at the site has not been provided In 
the report. Table 11 gives the details of these excavated 
burials. All the excavated four burials, J.e. Br. Nos, I. 
IL lit and [V can be ascribed to subordinate category 

A total of 21 bu rsts were excavated al Llppalapadu 
(IAR 1977-78 : 12; IAR 1978^79; 65 66: Suryanamy- 
ana Rajic 1982: 6-8, Subrahmanyam* pere. comm,), 
Qul of these, Br. Nos. Ill (site I) and V (site ?) were 
previously disturbed. Unfortunately, the excavator 
has not provided the data on the total number of 
burials occurring at the site. Details on these exca¬ 
vated burials are given in Table 12, An analysis of the 
Interred material shows that only one burial. Le. Br. 
No* VI (site 1) could be ascribed to superordinate 
category. Rest of the burials viz,, Br, Nos. L IV f V. DC 
VHI (site I), IIL IV (site 7), V1J. II (site I). I (site 7). Vi (site 
II}, it, Vl (site 7). [ (site Hi). | H III,, V* IV (site It) fall under 
subordinate category. 

From SatanJkota, more than 29 burials have 
been reported. And out or these, 8 buria ls have been 
excavated (Ghosh. 1986: Pal, 1986: 51-60J. Of lhc 
excavated 8 burials, three |Br> Nos. AJ, AN (CL Al and 
B V« id, Q| were previously disturbed. Our analysis 
(see fable 13 ) shows that none of them could be 
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ascribed lo superord LarUe category and all Le Jfc Br. Nos. 
A III (Cl, AL B VIII, BXVII. B I (CL B) and Cl (CL C| fall 
under subordJanie category, 

AgLripalU which falls in the phslcal^one of Krishna' 
Godavari della.has been excavated by Krishnasastrv, 
(1983: 69-72: LAR. 1976 77: 5: RaJ, Pers. comm |. 
Information Is not available as regards the total 
number of burials occurring here but In all 7 burials 
were excavated. Details on these burials are given In 
Table 14. The burials were very poorly represented and 
as the table shows thal all of them l..c. 4 Br. Nos. L II, 
in. tV, V, VI, VII fall under subordinate category. 

Al Jcwargl which Is In the physical zone of 
Gtilbarga plain, occur 375 burials. More than 14 
burials were excavated a I this site [Taylor. 1851: 179- 
193: 1833: 380-429: 1862: 329-362: Sundara, 1975: 
57-62). Of the excavated 14. two [Br. Nos. 3 (fifth 
Cairn) and 4 (Sixth Calm 11 were previously disturbed 
and regarding the con tents of Br. No. 7 (Cairn Cl no 
information has been provided. Table 15 shows that 
none of ih excavated burials , Le. Br. Nos. 1 (Firs l Cairn)* 
2 (Fourth Calm), 5 (Calm Al. 6 (Calm BL 8 (Calm DL 
9 (Calm EL 14, 10 (SecondCairn L11 [Third Calm). 12 
(Seventh Calm) and 13 (Eighth Calm) could be 
ascribed to superurdinaie category and they obviously 
fall In the subordinate category. 

Table 16 gives details of the excavated burials at 
Mask!, also known for Its Asckan rork edict, which Is 
In Raichur plain. Information regarding the Lota! 
number of burials occurring at the sllc was difficult to 
gather as most of the megalith lc burials were covered 
by lalcr cultural debris. Ten burials have been 
excavated al this site CThapar, 1957 : 4-142 : Sarkar, 
1972; 50-123 : Nath. 1957 ; 121-129 ; 1968 : 9). Of 
these, two were nonsepulchral monuments (i.e. fc 
Menhirs), As la clear from the table, all the burials (it., 
Br. Nos. IS, 16. 26. 28A. 30 (M5K-10L 2,) + IM5K-9L 2 
I in Durgada Gudda area) fall under subordinate cate¬ 
gory. 

Brahma gin, known In ancient times as 1st] a 
where a rock edict of Mauryan King Asoka has been 
found, falls In the physical zone of Belbuy plain. The 
site, known for its memorable excavations by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, has more than 309 burials. Ten 
burials were excavated al this site (Wheeler 1946 
: 181 308: Sarkar* 1972: 124-184 ; Nath, 1968: 8). Br. 
No. HI (Area C} was a previously dls I urbed burial, hence 
is not considered in our analysis. Our analysis shows 
(see Table i 7) that of the excavated nine burials only 
one l.e. K Br. No. IX (Area C) could be ascribed Lo 
superordinate category and the rest i.e.. Br. Nos. V, VL 
X (Area A), I. VII (Area E31.11, IV and VIII (Area Cl fail 
In subordinate category. 


From the site of Terdal-BalingalL which Is in 
Bljapur region. 147 burials we re reported. Out of these, 
only 5 have been excavaled (Suudara, 1989-70 : 22 
33 ; 1975 ; 99-100). Unfortunately, of the excavated 
5 burials four (Br. Nos. Meg. L EL Meg. 1 and 2 ) were 
found to be highly disturbed. Table 3 8 gives details on 
these excavated burials. Burial No. (MegJ III. the only 
undisturbed burial of the excavated ones, can be 
ascribed ro subordinate category. 

Table 19 gives details on the excavated burials 
a 1 Tadakanahalli , which Is in Dharwad plateau region. 
Altogether four (Br. Nos. 1. IV, ll< II l| burials were 
excavated al this site \ tAR 1978 - 79 : 45 46 : Nagaraja 
Rao. 1985: 469 470). As regards the total number of 
burials occurring at the site, there Is no information^ 
Our analysis shows that all Lhe excavated four burials 
fall under subordinate category. 

The next two sites viz., Jadigenahalfi and Savana- 
durga fall In lhe physical zone of Bangalore region. 

At Jadtgenahalli. four burials were excavated, out 
of a total of 35 occurring at tile sile, by Seshadri. 
(i960). Burial No. [V was a previously disturbed 
megalilh. Table 20 s hows lhat Br. No. H can be asrribd 
to aupcrordlruite category whereas the remaining two 
i.e., Br. Nos. i and lit fall under Lhe subordinate 
category. 

Four burials were excavated al Savandurga 
(Bnmfl]L 1881 : 1-12), There is no Information 

regarding the total number of burials occurring at 
the site. Table 21 gives details on the excavated 
burials and as is clear from the table only one burial 
(Br. No, I), out of excavated four + could be ascribed lo 
superardkiatc category and the remaining three (Br. 
Nos. 2 fc 3 and 4 ) fall under subordinate category. 

Table 22 gives details on the excavated burials 
at Heggedehalli. which Is in Soth Malnad region. Alto¬ 
gether four burials were excavated here (Subhayya* 
1972: 140-160: DhavaLlkar and Suhbayya, 1976 : 

331 -338). There is no Information as regards the total 
number of burials occurring al the she. Burial No. IE 
was a previously disturbed burial and Be, Nos. 1. IV 
and III could be ascribed to subordinate category, 

Kunnathur, where 8 mega[]I hie burials were 
excavated (LAR 1955-56:23; lAR 1956-57 :31-34 ; 1AR 
1957-58: 37-38; Sarkar, 1972 : 165-166) rails in the 
physical zone of PaLar- Ponnalyar basin. No informa¬ 
tion Is given as regards the total number of burials 
occurring at Die site. Of the excavated S burials, three 
i.e. f Br Nos. It. 6 and 9) were previously disiurbed- 
Out of the remaining five considered for our analysis 
(sec Table 23), only one IBr. No.4l couk! be ascribed 
to sLiperordinate category, and the rest (Br. Nos, 1. Ill, 
S and 7) fall under the subordinate category. 
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Another site coming under the same physical zone 
as Is the previous site Is the site of San ur. A lotal of 
300 burials have been reported from this site. How¬ 
ever. only 5 burials have been excavated at this site 
(Barirrjee and Soundara Rajan, 1959 t 4-42: Bose. 
1959:40-42; Sarkar. 1972 : 166-1871. Our analysis 
of the excavated material from these burials shows |**ee 
Table 24) that Br. No. 5 can be ascribed to superardl- 
nale category and the remaining four Le_. Hr* Nos. 2,4 * 
3 and 4 belong to nubordlnate category of social dimen¬ 
sion. 

At CkJugaUur, which falls in the physical zone of 
Mctlur-Vellore region, three burials were excavated 
(Richards. 1924 ; 157-165}. Tlie report does not men¬ 
tion about the total number o f burials occurring at the 
site. As can be observed from Table 25 h only Br No. 1 
could be ascribed to superardlnale category and the 
remaining two excavated burials Le,. 3 and 2 fall under 
subordinate category , 

Four burials were excavated at SfUannaVasal 
UAR 1975-76: 39-42). The site comes under the 
Cauvery valley and della physical zone. As is the case 
with majority of reports* no information has been 
provided regarding the total number of burials occur- 
ring at the site. Burial No.JV [Area 01) was a previously 
disturbed megalith r hence not considered in our 
present analysis. All the remaining Lhree [Br. Nos. I 
(Area Ih IK and II (Area 11)] excavated burials can be 
ascribed to subordinate category (Table 26). 

Only two burials were excavated out of a total of 
50 occurring at ihe site of Fancha-l^ndavar-Mettq 
LAJynppan, 194G 41: 373-397). The she falls in the 
physical zone of Anntmnlaf'Falnl HlJls, As can be 
observed front Table 37 both the excavated burials [Br 
Nos. L lArea 1) and 2 {Area I]}] fall In subordinate 
category. 

Although not less than 50 burials were excavated 
at Vellur Adirhanallur H a well known archaeological 
site in the south. II is a pity that no accurate 
Information followed afier quite cxlenstvr excavation*, 
by Rea (1902-03 : 111 143:1915: 1 49), The site fall* 
ill I tic physiral zone of the Valgai Tainbrapamni 
basin. Hundreds of burials hare been reported from 
this she, but It is difficult ip get an exact total because 
it Is an um burial bile, with no surface IridlcaUons 
left I t u obvious from lhe published reports that the 
context of mosiof the excavated material is missing 
However, with great difficulty details could be 
collected us least for 5 excavated burials to some extent 
Isee Table 28). Hie shows that only Br. No. 3 could be 
ascribed to subordinate category, whereas the remain¬ 
ing burial*. Le.* Bur. Nos L 2. 1 and 5 fall under 
subordinate calegory. 


0 

The las t si te Lo be considered for our analysis was 
Lhal of Machad where lo burials have been excavated 
(Mehta and George. 1978). The site fall In the physical 
zone of Norlh Malabar, Information regarding the 
total number of burials Is not available. Table 29 gives 
details regarding these two excavated burials. Both the 
excavated burials |Br, Nos. II and II) can be ascribed in 
subordinate category. 

It la obvious from the above discussions that 
significant differences to occur In the burial Inter¬ 
ments. Ihe following pages probe further Into the 
aspect of quantitative differences in burial Interments 
and how this can be understood in the background of 
social differentiation as observed In the mortuary 
practices. 

As men Hon ed earlier, mortuary data from 29 
Megalithir sites have been considered In our present 
analysts. Table 31 provides a UsLofallLhese sites along 
with information concerning the total number of 
burials occurring at each site, number of excavated 
bprtais, number of previously disturbed burial* and 
also non-sepulchral monuments [bul which have 
been excavated) and the number of excavated non- 
sepulchral monuments. Out of 29 sites considered, 
Information Is not available In respect of 13 sites 
regarding total number of burials. However, from the 
remaining 16 sites we have a total of mo re than 3654 
burials. A total of 186 burials (and 3 non-sepulchral 
monuments) have been excavated from aU these 29 
sites. There were 19 burials which were previously 
disturbed (but have been excavated) and these are not 
considered in our analysis for want of primary 
Information. Hence. Information available from lSB 
burials forms the basis of our analysts. 

Out of 1S6 excavated burials (Table 32|. 32 did 
not contain any skeletal remains and were obviously 
symbolic burials. For 71 burials unfortunately, we do 
not have Information regarding the human skeletal re 
mains, as either they have not been studied or the 
skeletal remains were too fragmentary for analysis. 
So, from the remaining 83 burials we have a total of 
l S4 individuals who have been represented Indifferent 
types of burial, vtz.. single (where only a ft Ingle kndtvld- 
nrd Ls burled I. double (where two Individuals are 
buried together), and multiple [where more lhan two 
Individuals are buried together! burials. Out of29 sites 
men Honed earlier, only at 19 (see Table 331 this 
breakup can be observed Of the 156 burials 
excavated al these 19 sites, where in all 184 
individuals are represented, we have 40 (25.64%) 
single burials. 17 (10.4%) double burials. 26 
(16.67%) multiple burials, and 22 (14. J%) symbolic 
bu rials (set also Fig. 7). The re were 51 (32.69%) burials 
containing skeletal remains, but Information is not 
available regarding the total number oHndividuaJ/s 
burled in them and also age a nd sex of the Individuals. 
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Sexwise and agewlsc distribution of the 184 Indi¬ 
viduals Is given In Thble 54 (see also Figs, 3 and 9). It 
is clear From the tabic tiiat out of 164 Individuals 
there are 27(14.87%) males and 17 [9,24%} females 
and for the remaining 140 we havenoinfonnatlomThe 
agewsLse ] distribution of Ihe Individuals shows that 
infants are t»L represented In the burials. Ihere are 11 
[5,9©%) children, 5 (2.72%} adolescents, m (55.8%) 
young adults and 2 (1.1%) middle aged/old adults. 
For 67 (36.41%) Individuals Information is not avail¬ 
able In respect of Ihclr age. 

The distribution pattern of single, double mul 
tlple and symbolic burials at 29 Mcgahlhlc sites 
along with Information on ascribed social dimensionaJ 
category lo which they belong and also ihe age and sex 
of the individuals Is brought otil In Table 35. The next 
table Le. t Table 36 shows the number of burials In each 
category [viz,, single, double, multiple and symbolic! 
and sex and agewlse breakup of Individuals falling 
In ihe above mentioned categories. It Iscvident horn 
Ihe I able that in single burials category 40 burials 
represent 40 individuals, 17 double burials represent 
34 Individuals and 26 burials re present 1) 0 Individu¬ 
als in multiple burial category. There are 32 symbolic 
burials. There were also 71 burials con lain in g skeletal 
remains but informallon is nol available regarding the 
total number, age and sex of Hie individuals repre¬ 
sented In them. 

Of the 40 Individuals representing 40 single 
burials (Table 36 and Fig, 11) + 10125,0%) are males and 
2 (5,0%| are females. For remaining 26 (70.0%) indi¬ 
viduals Informs lion is nol available. The age wise 
grouping ITabie 3G and Fig. 10) shows that of these 40 
individuals, 4 (10,0%) are children. 1 (2 + 5%) Is adoles 
cent and 26 (65.0%) are young adults. Infants and 
middle age/old adulls are nnf found In this category 
and Information is nut available tn the case of 9 
(22.5%! individuals. 

In double burials, oui of 34 Individuals which are 
represented tn this category, 6 are males and 4 are fe¬ 
males. And for the remaining 24 individuals Informa 
Uon is noL available regarding their sex. The age group¬ 


ing shows that of the 34. there Is one child, one middle 
aged /old adult and 20 young adults. For the remain¬ 
ing 12 individuals there is no Information regarding 
their age. 

As mentioned earlier. 26 burials represent a total 
of 110 Individuals In multiple burial category. Of these 
110 individuals. 11 are males and another 1 1 females, 
and the sex of remaining 68 individuals is not known, 
Out of these 110 individuals, there are 6 children* 4 
adolescents, 53 young adults and one middle aged / 
old adult. Age of remaining 46 individuals Is not 
known. 

Table 37 shows the number of superordinate 
and subordinate burials of ascribed social dimension 
within each burial category^ li also Includes Informa¬ 
tion regarding the sex and age wise distribution of 
individuals in the respective burial categories. 

As can be obse rv ed from Table 37. out of 40 slngk 
burials 12 burials fall In superordlfiatc category and 
28 In subordinate category. Of ihe 12 eupcrordlnale 
burials represented by 12 individuals, there Is one of 
a male and another of a female. Sex of ihe remaining 
10 Individuals Is not known. Again of these 12 
individuals. 10 are adults, one is adolescent and age 
of the remaining one individual Is not known. Of the 
28 subordinate burials (represented fey 28 individu¬ 
als) there are 9 males and 1 female. Sex of the 
remaining IS individuals is nol known. Of these 
28 Individuals, 4 are children arid 16 are young adults. 
Age of the remaining 8 Individuals Is nol known. 

Of Ihe 17 double burials, only one burial falls In Lhe 
superordinale category and lire rest (16) coine under 
subordinate category. The lone double burial coming 
under superordinatc category Is represented by two 
Individuals-both are adults but their sex is not known. 
Out of Lhe 16 double burials belonging to 
su bnrdlnn i e ca legoiy [represem ed hy 32 in ell vid u ois) 
Bare male and 4 are femoJes. Sex of lhe remaining 22 
individuals Is not known. However* the age grouping 
shows that there is one child, IS young adults and 
one middle aged/old adult. Age of the rest 12 
Individuals Is nol known. 


Note : The standard anthropological age categorisa¬ 
tion followed is as below: 


Be I ween the age group of 


yr, 

2-11 yns, 

12-16 yes. 

17 35 ym 
36-46 yrs, &* above 


Infant 

Child 

Adolescent 
Young adult 
Middle Aged/ 
Old Adult 


Oul ofa total of 26 multiple burials* only one could 
be ascribed to superordinate category and I he rest 125) 
fall under subordinate category. The burial (ailing 
under supe turd mate category has three Individuals 
represented In It The age of only one Individual could 
be known. El is of a young adult. Age of the remaining 
two individuals and sex of all the three la nol known. 
Now the remaining 25 mu Ell pie burials which fail under 
subordinate category, are represented by a total of 107 
Individuals Oul of these 107 individuals 11 are 
males and another I I are frmnln lnfnrrmtl-n regard- 
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fcng (he sex or remaining 85 Individuals Is not avail¬ 
able. Age grouping of these 107 Individuals shows 
that there are 6 children* 4 adolescents. 52 young 
adults and one middle aged /old adult. Information 
concerning the age of remaining 44 individuals Is not 
available. 

As mentioned earlier there are altogether 32 
symbolic burials. Of these 32. 4 burials could be 
ascribed to superordinate category and 28 burials to 
subordinate category. 

There are 71 burials which contained skeletal 
remains but unfortunately no Information is available 
on this kn. Without a detailed oncological report of the 
interred skeletal remains, the study of such burials 
becomes meaningless. However* as is evident, quite a 
large number of burials were of ihts catcgoiy, There 
fore, we have considered these burials loo In our 
analysis. In Lhis group, there are 3 burials which fall In 
superordlna le category and re main! tig 83 bu rials coukl 
be ascribed to subordinate category. 

Now, we shall move to a detailed description of 
individual burials at different MegaMhic sites, foiling 
ellhcr In supeTordlnatc or subordinate category of 
ascribed social dimension. Depending orilhtir burial 
type* be., single, double* multiple and symbolic, a 
detailed account of the type of material Interment* 
and functional subgrouping of artifacts along with 
Information regarding the age and sex of the Lndtvtd 
uaj/s Is provided in fables 38 to 42, 

Table 38 gives details on the single burials at 
different sites falling either In supernrdinate or sub 
ordinate category As men honed earlier a total of 12 
single burials can be ascribed to superordinate cate¬ 
gory, Details regarding I he age and sex of Individuals 
found En this category ha^ already been mentioned |cf. 
Table 35). In these 12 superordinate single burials 
more I ban 1055 artifacts were interred as grave 
gpads. Of th ese. 130 artifacts could be asc ribed to a 
lechnomlc category, 310 artifacts to soclotechnic' 
A category, 48 arilfaclstosoclotcchnlcB category and 
3 artifacts to Ideotechnic caiegcuy. 

The remaining 28 burials of single burial type 
which can be ascribed to subordinate category, con¬ 
tained more than 805 artifacts In I erred as burial 
goods. Of ihcst, 20 artifacts could be ascribed to 
lechnomle category. 8 artifacts to soclotcchrilc-A cate¬ 
gory and 19 artifacts to sociolccbnlc 0 category. 

The distribution of aril facts In I heir functional 
subgroupirig In single burials, according to different 
age groups within res pec Live ascribed social dimen 
sion. has been shown In Fig, 12. In superordinate 
dimension an adolescent burial had 3.0a rtifom each 
In iechnomic and soctotechnioA category, and L0 


sociotechnlc-B artifacts. There were no kleolechnlc 
artifacts. In ihe same social dimension the adull group 
has per burial 12.4 tecbnnmlc artifacts, 27.3 sodo- 
technlc-A arti^cts, 4,4 soddtechnlc-B artifacts and 
0.3 Ideotechnic artifacts. 

In ihe subordinate dimension of the above burial 
type, Ihe child group has per burial 1,25 lechrxmiic 
ariifotTs, 2.75 sociotechnJc A artifacts, 0.5 sociotech - 
nlc-B artifacts. There were no klcntechnlc artifacts. 
The adult group of this social dimension has 0*8 
tech nomic artifacts, 0.06 soctatechnic-A artifacts and 
0.9 soclotcchnic-B artifacts per burial. This group dkf 
not contain any Idcolechnir artifacts. 

The sex wise distribution of single burials of 
snperordmale and subordinate dimension along with 
their artUactuaJ functional subgrouplngs is brought 
out in Fig. 13. In superordinate dimension male group 
has 37,0 technomic artifacts, 34.0 socwtechnlc-A 
artifacts, 12^0 soeiotechntc-B artifacts and no Ide- 
otechnir arilfacls. tn the same social dimension 
female group has 3.0 technomic artifacts, 55.0 
soclotechnic-A artifacts, Artlfocta of socfoEcchnlc-B 
and Ideotechnic category could not be found In this 
group. 

The male group of the subordinate dimension of 
the above burial type has 0.4 technomic artifacts* 0.1 
■odotechnJc'A artifacts and 0.5 sociotechnlc-B arti¬ 
facts per burial. Mi> ideotechnic artifacts have been 
found in this group. The female group of ibis dLinen 
slon contained only 1.0 soclatechnic-B artifacts and Ln 
remaining functional subgroups n has nil per burial- 

Details on burials belonging Id double burial type 
along wllh & statistical count of different types of 
male rial Interred as burial goods Unci tiding their 
functional! subgrotjplng) and the ascribed social 
dimension of respective burials is brought out In Table 
39. Ihcre Is only one double burial which could be 
ascribed to superordinate category and it contained 
more than 40 artifacts as burial goods. Oul of these 40 
artifacts, 3 artifacts each belonged tn technomic and 
soclolechnlc A categories and 2 artifacts to that or 
soctotcchnlc-B category, 

Thtse arc 1.6 double burials falling In subordinate 
category and (here is no need to recount here Ihe age 
and sex of the individuals found In them as ll has 
already been mentioned earlier. They had In them 
more than 722 artifacts as hurlaj goods. The number 
ol iMhiwntfc. soc|niechnlc-A. soclolcchnkB and 
Ideolechnlc artifacts out or a total of 722 burial goods 
Was 39* 25* 46 and 1 + respectively, 

Table 40 deals with multiple burtala along with 
delate on burial interments, their functional sub- 
grouping, sex and age of the Individuals found in 
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these burials and the ascribed social dimension of the 
burials. Out of 26 rnultlpie burials, only one could be 
ascribed lo supcTorriinale category and LI contained a 
total of 163 artifacts as burial goods Of these 163, 6 
artifacts were of technomlceategaiy. 19 artifacts were 
of socloteehnlc^A category and 10 artifacts were of 
sorioterhnir B category. 

Twenty five multiple burials, ascribed Lo subordi¬ 
nate social dimension were having In them more than 
516 artifacts as burial goods. Out of these 516 
artifacts. 64 artifacts could be ascribed to iechnomlc 
category, 24 artifacts to sockoterhnte A category. 31 
artifacts lo sociolechnlc-B category and 3 artifacts to 
ideotechnic category. 

There are 4 symbolic burials ascribed to superor- 
diuatc category and 28 burials of subordinate cafe 
gory. Material-wise account of the burial interments 
and I heir funcUonal subgrotiplngs Is brought out in 
Table 4 J. Hie number of artifacts interred as burial 
goods in 4 supemrdinate symbolic burials Is more 
than 192, Out of these 192 artifacts. 45 artifacts 
were technomic Items. 23 artifacts were sociotech nic- 
A category items and 18 artifacts were soclotechnic- 
B category items. 

More than 486 artifacts had been Interred as 
burial goods in 28 symbolic burials belonging Lo sub¬ 
ordinate category. Out of these 486 artifacts, 49 
artifacts could he ascribed to technomlc category, 4 
artifacts lo sociotechnic-A category, 25 artifacts to 
sorioier hnlc-B category and one artifact toidcotechnie 
category. 

Table 42 gives details on those burials wherein 
human skeletal remains have been reported but noi 
studied. The table carries information on the number 
of burial interments of different material, their 
functional subgrouping and ascribed social dimen¬ 
sion of these burials Out of a lota! of 7] burials. 8 
burials could be ascribed lo superordlnaie category. 
More than 341 artifacts were found Interred in these 
8 burials as burial goods. Of these 341 artifacts, 81 
were technomit artifacts. 63 were soctotechnlc-A 
artifacts and 25 were soctoteehnJc B artlfacts- 

More than 12G9 artifacts were found to be interred 
as burial goods In 63 subordinate burials of this group. 
Out of these 1269 artifacts. 168 artifacts were of 
iechnomlc category. 57 artifacts of soclotechntc-A 
category. 61 artifacts of soctotechnlc-B category and 
one of idee technic category. 

Fig, 14 provides an overall picture of the dislribu- 
IJnn of terhnomlc. soriotechnie and IdcoE echoic arti¬ 
facts burial type wise and social dimension cat ego 
Tywise^ 


There arc 12 eingle burials of supemrdtnale di¬ 
mension, They contain a total of 130 Iechnomlc 
artifacts, 310 sociotech tile-A artifacts, 48 socioleeh- 
nic B artifacts and 3 ldeotechnlc arUfacts. The above 
figures show that per burial it comes to 10-8 lech- 
□antic artifacts. 25.8 soctotechntc-A artifacls. 4.0 
soclotechnlc-B artifacts and 0.2 ldeotechnlc artifacts. 

The total number of subordinate burials of the 
above burial type In 28, From t hem 20 tech n tunic . 6 so- 
clotechnlc-A, 19 soclotechnlc-B artifacts have been 
reported. The did not contain any Ideotrchnlc artifacts. 
Per burial It comes to be 0.7 technomfc artifacts. 0.2 
socidtechnic-A artifacts and 0.6 soelotechnSc-B arti¬ 
facts No ideotech ntc art ifacts were found In this group. 

There Is one double burial of superondinate d (men¬ 
s' ion. The number of technoinic, socioLechnir-A* so- 
clotechnlr-B artifacts found in It were* 3, 3 and 2 
res pec lively. If did not have any Ldeotechnlc Items, Per 
burial It comes lo the same, Le.* 3.6 lechnomJc 
artifacls, 3,0 soclotechnlr A arElfacis and 2.0 soclo 
technloB artffacls. 

There are altogether 16 double burials of subor¬ 
dinate dimension, A total of 39 techno mic artifacts. 
25 gocloleehnic-A artifacts, 46 sociotechnlc-B arU- 
facts and 1 ideo technic artifact were found In these 18 
burials. So, per burial the number of Lechrinmlc. 
sockateehnlc-A, soclotechnlc-B and tdeotecbnlc arLT 
facts comes to be 2.4, 1.5 2 8 and 0,06, respectlvely- 

Of the 26 multipk burials, only one burial could 
be ascribed to superordlriate dimension. Tills burial 
contains 6 tcchnomic artifacts. 19 soekilechnLe-A 
artifacts and LOsoclolec hnlc-B artifacts. No Ideatech- 
nle artifacts were found in this burial. As I Us obvious, 
per burial It comes to the same Lt* 6.0 iechnomlc 
artifacts, 19,0 socinE echnlc-A artifacts and 10,0socio- 
technlc-B artifacts. 

From the remaining 25 burials of the subordi¬ 
nate dimension of the above burial type, a total of 64 
technomlc artifacts, 24 sodotechnlC'A art I facia, 31 
soctolcchntc-B artifacts and 3 ideo technic artifacts 
could be found. The number of Iechnomlc. sodolech- 
filc-A. sockitechnlc-B and Ldeotechnlc artifacts per 
burial of this category comes to be 2.6, 0.9. 1,2 and 
0.1, respectively. 

As mentioned earlier, altogether there are 32 
symbolic burials. Of these. 4 burials could be ascribed 
to superordinate dimension. These four burials 
yielded a total of 45 tcchnomlc artifacts, 23 
soctotechnlc-A artifacts and IS soclolechnic-B arti¬ 
facts No ldeotechnlc artifacts were recovered from 
these burials. So. per burial there were 11.2 iechnomlc 
artifacts, 5.7 sodnlechntc-A artifacts and 4.5soclo- 
technic-B artifacts. 
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In the subordinate dimension of the above burial 
type there are 28 burials. They contain In them □ total 
of 49 teebnomic artifacts* 4 soclofechnie-A artifacts, 
25 sociotechnic-B artlfaclg and I Ideotechnic arti¬ 
fact So. per burial the number of teehnomic artifacts 
Is 1.7* 0.1 ofsoctolecbnlc-Aartifacts, 0.6 ofsociotech- 
nJC-8 artifact and 0.03 of kleottchnic artifacts. 

A dear cul differentiation in artlfacLuaJ associa¬ 
tions in the burials of suptrordlnatc and subordinate 
dimension can be seen In Tables 4.1 lev 4.29. Out of a 
total of 186 burials considered for our analysis 26 
burials could be ascribed to supenordlnate dimension 
and remaining 160 to that of subordinate dimension. 

The 26 burials of supcronllnate dimension repre¬ 
sent 17 individuals- From these 26 burials a total of 
245 teehnomic a rt ifae t*. 416 soclotechnic A artifac ts, 
103 soclotechnic-B artifacts and 3 ideotrchnlc arti¬ 
facts coukl be recovered. Jrithls aortal dimension per 
burial the amount of teehnomic artifacts Is 9.4, that 
of sociotechnir A artifacts Is 1 G O. for soclotechntc B 
artifacts it is 3,9 and for kkotechnic artifacts O.L 

Out of 16Q burials of subordinate dimension, the 
number of Individuals represented In 167, These 
burials contain a tola] of 260 technomlr artifacts. 
116 sociotechtiic A artifacts, 1B2 sociolechnlc-B 
antiacts and G Ideolechnlc artifacts. So, per burial 
It comes to be 1.7 teehnomic artifacts, 0.7 
6«lotechnlc-A artifact*, 1.1 sodoiEchnic-B artifacts 
and 0.03 tdeotechnlc artifacts. 

The foregoing analysis clearly brings out two 
facter firsL, that significant differences exist in the 
funerary monuments of Ihis period and In their 
arlifaclual associations; and secondly, funerary 
monuments were used as symbolic carriers of power 
and social differentiation. 

h'ow r reverting to an important aspect of our study 
that whellicr the morluaiy data available for this 
period correlate with the criteria that have been set 
for observing the mortuary differentiation in the 
superordinate ami subordinate social dimension b of a 
“Ranked" society. We shall lake up one by one (he 
criteria laid down by Peebles and Kits (1977 43J 433) 
for the above mentioned sdM ial dimensions and see 
whether our data fulfills these criteria 

Superordinatc Dimension 

Criteria 1 : Some Infants, some children, and some 
adults will be found in every scale category extepi the 
paramount category 

Our data show |seeTable37| thai of the 26 burials 

(wherein 17 individuals are represen led) belonging to 


the above social dimension there was only one adoles¬ 
cent and the remaining were adults. No Infants were 
reported from any of these burials. 

Criteria 2: The apical class will contain only adults, and 
probably only adult males. 

In very clear terms Ihls aspect has been reflected 
In our data. Of the 17 individuals represented In 26 
burials, 13 were adults and one is an adolescent. 
Although, we expected more number of males, urn for 
tunately, information regarding the sexof 15Individu¬ 
als Is not available. However, of the two Individuals 
whose sex Is known, one Is male and the others female 
We hope. IT targe samples are taken up for 
anthropological analysis, it will most likely show that 
males outnumber females in significant proportion in 
this category. The significance of a female burial In this 
social dimension will be explained at a later stage. 

Criteria 3: Some Infants and children will have graeter 
amounts of energy expended In their treatment than 
some men. 

This criteria could not be applied, as in our data 
Infant and child burials were not noticed. 

Criteria 4 ; The numbers of burials in each scale 
category will make markedly decrease as one goes 
higher on the scale thereby reflecting the rank pyra¬ 
mid. 

This aspect is clearly brought out In Table 37. Out 
of 40 single burials. 12 are of super turd Inate dimen¬ 
sion. In double burials nut of i 7, onlvtmr burial ronies 
under this dimension, and so is the case with multIple 
burials where out of 26 burials only one burial la of 
superordlnate dimension. Even In symbolic burials (4 
superannuate burials oul of 32| this could be noticed. 
Ihe overall picture of the mortuary data from 186 
burials clearly shows that only 26 burials fall under 
superordlnate dimension and the remaining 160 be¬ 
long to subordinate dimension thereby reflecting the 
rank pyramid. 

Su^ordinite Dimension 

Criteria f ; As (he chronological age of the Individual 
buried Increases, so will be energy extended In that 
Individual* burial 

On analyst* of associated artifacts in child, 
adalescenl, young adult and middle age/old adult 
burials shows significant variations in the number of 
teehnomic. soctolechnic-A. soclotechnic-B and fde- 
oiechnlc category artifacts (Tables 38, 39 and 40} 
interred as burial Inclusions. The following table 
brings out this aspect. 


II 
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Age group 

No. of artifacts (per burial) 

Technomic Socto- 

Soclo- 

Idco- 


tech¬ 

lcch* 

tech- 


nic-A 

ntc-B 

nic-C 

Child 

0.8 0.5 

0,5 

0.02 

Adolescent 

1.3 0A 

0.2 


Young Adult 

1.7 0.7 

1.4 

0,04 

Middle Aged/ 

11.0 

3.0 

- 

OkJ Adult 





An I nr resist Ln the associated artifacts of lech- 
nomlf* socioterhnSe-A and socialtrhnlc B significance 
according tat fit chronological age of the individual is 
dearly evident from the above table. Even where the 
difference in the number of associated artifacts is less 
{£-£., in soriotecIinic-A and B category of child and 
adolescent group) |i is negligible frojn slal 1st teal 
count. What is more important is that the number of 
socloLcrhnlc artifacts show a marked increase from 
child age group to that of middle aged/ okl adult group. 
'Jills shows differences in the energy expo nd ii i ire In the 
burials of different age groups. 

Criteria 2 ; Children and infants- will have some items 
as grave goods that will not be shared by adults: women 
will have some Items as grave goods not shared by men. 

It was dl tflc ult Insecurely subs I an Hate the above 
criteria From the available data from megalithlrburteils- 
The differences In the dliTeren 1 burial goods associ¬ 
ated with chUd/adolesceni burials (occurring singly or 
In a&socfe H on, with s kc felon s of other age groups} an d 
those of other age groups are sporadic and do not 
occur as a general rule. However, a few occurrences 
are noteworthy. Occurrence of the skeletal remains of 
a calfand a bovine fin Br No. Xll at Nagarjunakondak 
of ram/goal fin Br. No. C \ at Satanikota and also tn 
some of the ch Lid/adolescent burials at Ramapu 
ram); some burial goods such as spherical stone balls 
tin Br. PH 30 at MaskLl. a thin, shallow dish like object 
(of iron), a large fragmentary ring wiih I wo nails affixed 
for iron) finBr. No. Vital Brahrnaglrt a copper jingle (in 
Br. No, 9 at MahurjbarIf a unique fusiform sarcopha¬ 
gus fofT-C,]. a spatula (of iron), a cable type nail (of 
iron) rive tied to a copper ring fin Br, 11 at 
l^ddamarur), miniature vases tin Br. No. B XVIl at 
Satanikota). copper necklaces fin Br. No. I at Raipur 
Hingna), a pottery disc (hopscotch ?J (in Br. No. C 1 
at Satanikota) merit our attention. 

Some of the female burials [occurring singly or 
In as5orlahon with male skeletons! have yielded a few 
interesting objects. The occurrence of artifacts like 
the tong digging implements (crowbars ?| [of Iran)* 
spiral earrings {of gold}, small spacers [of silver) (In 


Br. No. XTV a I Nagaijunakonda], a circular earthen 
stand with rows of triangular and rectangular 
perforations and a Large sized dish fitted Id It with a 
funnel-shaped lid having a hollow knobbed ring 
terminal [in Br. No, Til al Yellesivaram). whorl-beads 
fin Br. No. 2 at Samir) and copper bangles fin Br. No. 
8 at Mahuijharfi are noteworthy. 

At the moment we can not *ay how valid Is this 
rrilerfon in our context, but (Ins aspect needs to be 
probed further with large sample data corning cither 
from a single site or from a cluster of closely knit sites. 

Criteria 3 ; Energy expended In the lowest level ofthe 
superordinate dimension will be greater than that 
expended In the highest level of subordinate dimen¬ 
sion. 

In our case this criterion could not be applied at 
each site level as the number of excavated burials anti 
I he sample data available are very meagre compared 
lo the total number of burials occurring at each she. 
So,. Instead of skipping this criterion for want of data, 
tf we consider Ihe differences evidenced Ln the arti* 
formal associations as a major sign i fie r of energy 
expenditure in burials of both superordlnate and 
subordinate dimension. II seems to be more useful. 
Our analysts of the Iota! material assemblage (see Tig, 
151 dearly shows lhal the energy expended In Ihe 
superoidinale burials tn the form or lechnomlr 
artifacts [perburial 9,4). socle technic-A artifacts (per 
burial 16.6), sociotechnlc-B artifacts [per burial 3.9) 
and Ideoledmlc aritfocls (per burial 0.1) !s signifi¬ 
cantly more as again si the burials of subordinate 
dimension where U is 1.7 (per burial) tn case of 
technomic artifacts. 0.7 (per burial) Ln case of socio¬ 
tech rile-A artifacts, 1,1 {per burial) incaseofsockrttch^ 
nir-B artifacts and 0,03 [per buriall In case of 
IdeotcchpJc artifacts, 

Crifrila 4 ; The number of individuals In each scale 
category of the subordinate dimension should reflect 
the age and sex pyramid of the population through 
time. 

Out of 186 burials considered for the present 
analysis. 160 burials could be c lassed as 1 hose belong¬ 
ing to subordinate category of social dimension. Leav 
ing aside 28 symbolic bur lab and 63 burials contain¬ 
ing skeletal remains but regarding which anthropo¬ 
logical Informal ion is not available. 69 burials of this 
category represent a total of 167 Individuals (refer 
to Table 37). Information regarding Lhe sex of the 
Individuals js available In 42 cases and age of the 
Individuals In 103 cases, out of 167 Individuals found 
in i his social dimension 26 are males, 16 are females 
and for remaining 125 Individuals Information Is not 
available. Again, the agrwise breakup of 167 tndhldu- 
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als shows that of these 86 arc young adults, 11 arc 
children, 4 are adolescents and 2 middle aged/okl 
adults. The above figures indicate that the high 
figures available for males and ynung adults in the sex 
and age categories of subordinate population indeed 
reflect the soda] preferences and priorities in 
according mortuary treatment to certain specific age 
and sex groups. 

Some Archaeological Correlates Of Ranked 
Societies 

In the foregoing pages we have already seen Ihai 
the first archaeological correlate of ranked societies 
proposed by Peebles and Kus (1977 : 431) i e . ■'there 
should be clear evidence of non volitional, ascribed 
ranking of persons 1 ' is explicitly tested for our 
mortuary data and results are positive. 

There are four more archaeological correlates 
which Peebles and Rus [1977: 431 433) have proposed 
as major areas of variability distinctive of ranked 
societies. These arrhaeological correlates are as fol¬ 
lows; 

Second ; There should be a hierarchy of settlement 
types and sizes, and the position of settlements In 
hierarchy should reflect their position In the regulatory 
and ritual net work- 

Third: All ntiier things being equal, settlements should 
be located in areas which assure a hfcgh degree of Soca] 
subsistence suflli lency. 

Fbwrth: There should be evidence of organized produc¬ 
tive activities which transcend the basic household 
group. 

Fifth ; There should be a correlation between thow 
elements of the cultural system's environment which 
are of a frequency, amplitude and duration to be dealt 
with but which arc least predictable and evidence of 
society-wide organtzattonal activity to buffer or other¬ 
wise wlLh these perturbations. 

Wt shall lesi the above propositions one by one 
against Ihe data available for MegallLhlr period and 
find out whether our hypothesis is valid or not. 

Of ihe reported 1933 MegalUhlc sites, 399 sites 
are settlement sites. Of these Informal ion Is available 
only for 116 sites, Of ihese Information is available 
only for I I6stles regarding the size of these Hitmen ts r 
A* mentioned elsewhere (Mood1.1989:95-96) the task 
orbulldlnga sltetypoloiy for Mcgaliihic sites. suffers 
from serious limitations because of totally made 
quale data. However, analysis of whatever meagre 
Information we have shown Dial there areatkasl 26 


larger settlements (which are above 5 ha.) and 90 
smaller set Dement* (which are below 5 ha. In extend 
(Moorlf. 1989: Table 2.7). Since detailed 
Informal ton Is available regarding the size of settle¬ 
ments aUea-St for 54 sites, they ran be categorized as 
given below: 


Size of 
settlements 

No. of 
settlements 

Below l ha. 

9 

1 - 1.99 lia. 

7 

2 - 2.99 ha. 

3 

3 - 3.99 ha. 

3 

4 ■ 4.99 ha. 

5 

5 - 5.99 ha. 

2 

6 6,99 ha. 

t 

7 - 7.99 ha. 

t 

Above 8 ha. 

23 


However, die figures md fra led above, against ex- 
tent or each milkmen* category should not be con 
sidered as a general patterning of settlement sizes. 
Although a hierarchy of settlement types and sizes 
Is dearly eviden t, ihe position of these settlements In 
Ihe hierarchy an d their role in the regulatory and ritual 
net-work, at ihe moment is no! dear. This Is mainly 
because no detailed studies have been carried out oil 
die settlement pattern of these sites However* a 
preliminary analysts has shown (Maortl, 1989:93- 95) 
that most of Ihe larger settlements (some of them in all 
probahilIty serving as regional centres) wa* situated on 
the known major Iracfe and communication mules of 
early historic India. This mav be just a small clue,, but 
it does open up an avenue to understand the func¬ 
tional rok of these settlement In the regulatory and 
ritual neb work. However, what Is more Important is 
that disparity in the type and size of settlements 
does occur and the locational significance of larger 
sc I dements itself fulfils (howsoever partial It may 
seem) the second parameter of ranked societies. 

Now, coming to the third parameter that the settle¬ 
ments should be located in area n which assure a high 
degree of local subsistence sufficiency is very well 
brought out tn the study done by the author on the 
iocaiional analyses and subsistence slraiegles (Moorti, 
1989: Table 2-1, 3.3 and 3.1The concentration of 
maximum number of Vtegalithlc sites In die regions 
of Wardha-Penganga plain Waingana basin. Middle 
Krishna valley, Raya la seem a plateau. Andhra Chats, 
south, Dharwad plateau. Mysore region. Mattur-veh 

regfou, eoinibalnre uplands, the Polar-ponnalvar 
basin, the Vaigai- Tambn&paranl basin, South Mai 
abar. Tclagana peneplain, Andhra Ghats north. 
Hyderabad plateau, Rayulaseema peneplain, GuJ* 
barga plain. Bijapur region, shows their location in 
varied ecozones, Many of these zones form agricub 
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turally fertile areas. The concentration of Megalllhtc 
sites in vanes having black soil red sandyloamy soil, 
loamy soil, loamy or clayey black soli, ferruginous 
sandy solL alluvial rendzinas. black-brown soil on 
trap, clay-loamy alluvial soil covers and in rainfall 
zones ranging from 600-1500 mm clearly Indicates 
their adaptive mature to varied environment s. 

tl is often emphasized that the evidence of organ 
Ised activities transcending the basic household 
group can be obtained at least from two areas which 
are archaeological^ recognisable. The first one Is in 
the construction of monuments* which on account 
of their Bize and complexity, require planning and a 
labour force, and second In the organised part time 
rudimentary craft specialisation, 'the occurrence of a 
large number of commemorative/memorial moms 
menu like stone alignments, avenues, menhirs or for 
that matter the burials themselves strongly Indicate 
that Lhey were the products of intercommunity coop- 
c ration. Although studies cstlmatl ng number of man - 
hours required to construct such monuments have not 
been conducted In India, yr L if this aspect I* observed 
in the background of contemporary tribal practice of 
erecting megaliths. 11 clearly highlights both detailed 
planning and Inteimminunily cooperation. 

Our analysts of the distribution of Megalllhlr sites 
m relation to metal and mineral resources has shown 
that only 40% of these are located In resource zones 
and tile remaining of the sites are loc ated where 
there are no mineral resources in the vicinity. 
Secondly, not an ah the settlement sites did we notice 
activities connected with amlihery. Of the 399 
settlement sites reported so far, only at S& sites one 
notices archaeological traces of these productive 
activities IMoorti. 19S9: Table 2,3|. However, at pres 
enl It is not dear how these activities were organised: 
whether at interhousehold level cron Intercommunity 
basts. 

Another area that we need to consider here Is Hie 
warfare. The occurrence of a large number of soeto> 
icchnic-B artifacts, Le t weapons in the material 
repertoire of this period Is not without significance. 
Out of a total lB96 burials considered for analysis, 
92 burials have yielded weapons In varying 
quantities. From these 92 burials 285 weapons were 
recovered. Warfare appears to have Increased during 
this period probably to control resource-rich zones If 
large aggregation of cemetery In some of these resource 
rich zones te g> in Wainganga basin „ Ralrhur region* 
Middle Krishna Valley, KoJar region and Coimbatore 
uplands) Is any indication. 

Unfortunately, as no large-scale horizontal exca¬ 
vations have been conducted to understand the lay¬ 
out of both residential and defensive structures It la 


not possible tosubslnnUale the present paint further. 
It is commonly held that in sharp contrast to 
egalitarian systems, ranked Institutions are more 
successfully expansionist, both territorially and de- 
mogniphScally- An Increase Lrt the number of settle¬ 
ment and cemetery Bites from the preceding 
Neolithic/ChaJcoltthIc phases very much seems to 
indicate this development These are only a few of 
evidences of society *s organizational activity. However, 
if aspects like degree of food production and Us re 
distribution, defence organization and Jutersodctal 
exchange net work are studied with more sound data, 
It Is likely to reveal many interesting aspects of 
adaptive strategies (both to environmental and cul¬ 
tural! of the Megailthlc society. 

The foregoing discussion attempts to demonstrate 
that mortuaiy differentia Lion Is pa Itemed and its 
elements are Integrated with other aspects of the 
sock>'cultural system- Grunted the assumption that 
an Individual's social persona {ihc sum efthestatuses 
and roles played} in life is reflected in the mortuary 
ritual, that ll I s clear from the above discussion that 
the prehistoric Megailthlc population of south India 
was organised into a ranked society. 

U5T OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AM 

Adult {&) 

Ad 

[Adolescent) 

A1 

Ancient India 

Br (si 

Burial {s! 

c. 

circa 

G 

Child/Young 

clrc. 

circumference 

CL 

Cluster 

dla. 

diameter 

exc. 

excavation/excava ted 

F 

Female 

Hah 

Habitation 

Hah. cum-Br, 

Habitation cum-burial 

LAP 

Jndfan Archomfcgy-A Review 

INA 

Da la f \ nformatlon Not Aval table 

Loe. 

Locality 

M 

Male 

M. Adult 

Mature Adult 

Meg. 

Megalith 

NAP. 

Not Applicable 

NAV. 

Data Mol Available 

O 

Old 

Pd. 

Period 

PGW 

Painted Grey Ware 

RecL 

Rectangular platform 

S. Adult 

Sub adult 

Sar 

Sarcophagus 

Semtprcc. stone 

Semiprecious stone (s) 

sk 

skeletal 
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T.C. Terracotta 

Y. Adult Young Adult 

* Disturbed burtaj 

+ Denotes the presence of a 

specified characteristic or trait/ 
Hem 

Denotes the absence of a spec¬ 
ified chara cteristic of trajt/item 
> heater than/above 

< less than/ below 
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Table 12 I Statistical account of nianber of individual i* S from £h« excavated burial* 
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Fig. 1 3 D Ls UlbuUort of single burials along wllh fundloDal 
categories of entered Burial good s with respecl Lo Social 
dimension 
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DEOGARH ACHEULIAN ASSEMBLAGE : A PRELIMINARY REPORT 

Mflk khfl.n Lai & SalahuddLn* 


The present paper deals with preliminary report of 
the acheullan assemblage colleclcd from Drogarh, 
district Lalllpur during our exploration In the month 
of February 1989. 

The Jlrsidiscovety of Pie historic tools In Southern 
Uttar Pradesh Is almost a century old- 'Hie credit 
for discovering si one Age tools tn the region goes 
to Rfvettcamac [ 1832}. Carlleyie (1883] and Cockbum 
(1880). They explored the districts of Ban da. Hainlrpur 
and Mlreapurand discovered a large number of Stone 
Age site** and rock- shelters. The most importanl 
discovery of I he period was lower Palaeolithic tools 
from Slngraull basin in Mirzapitrdistrict (Cockbum. 
1888). Though the region was very potential for 
Prehistoric research but was forgotten for about a 
century. This area again came Into light with the 
discovery of PalaeoHths (Acheullan). by Zeuner and 
his colleague from Slngraull basin (Krishnaswami 
and Soundra Rajan. 1951b Since then the researches 
carried out In the area, covering districts ofVaranasi. 
Mtntapur. Allahabad, Banda. Hamlrpur. etc. has 
been proved (n be one of the richesl Prehistoric zones 
in the country IIAR 1959 60. 1961- 62: Pant. 196-1 
and 1932: Singh. 1965 and Sharma, at al., 1975, 
1980).. 

As far as the districts of lalltpur and Jhansl are 
concerned, very link attention lias been paid so far 
and veiy few sites of Slone Age culture have been 
discovered. A few of these are Lahchaura (Pant. 19641. 
Lalllpur [Singh, 1965], Deogarh and Moth IIAR 1959- 
GO. 1961 62). Taking the point into consideration we 
explored the districts Jhansl and Lalllpur for nearly 
I wo weeks and collected Acheullan artefacts from 
Deogarh and Its vicinity. Though the Acheullan 
artefacts have been reported from Deogarh by M.C. 
Josh! IIAR 1961 62; 1041 but no detail reports are 
available. Therefore, this paper will ran tribute some 
Information towards the understanding of the 
Prehistoric Culture In the area. 

The Site 

The village Deogarh. famous for Its Dashavalar 
temple of Gupta period and some other temples of later 
period and Jain group of temples. Iks between Lat, 
24M5'N and lx>ng. 78°15'E, It Is 30 km. South West of 
Lalllpur and situated on the right bank of the river 
Belwa. The Palaeolithic she Is located about 200 m. 
West of Jain group of temples which Is 1 km. West of 
Deugarh village Inside the fort or Kama)! Is on the 
sloping surface along (he high cliff section of river 

■ Department of History. Aligarh Muslim University. AlignHh 


Betwa. The artefacts, portly covered in reddish soil 
were scat lered on the surface covering about 300 x300 
jn. area. The area Is covered with thick forest of dry 
tropical type. 

A selective tool collection was made and It Is 
cxperled that in the coming season we shall be able 
to explore a slrech of 15 km. long and 8 km. broad 
forest to locale the sites and make systematic collec¬ 
tion. 

Assemblage 

The assemblage from Deogarh comprising 88 ar¬ 
tefacts (collected selectively) falls in shaped and simple 
artefacts. 

Typologically Ihe shaped artefact group consists 
of handaxes. cleavers, scrapers, dlscolds. pick and 
polnl, The brief description of each group Is as follow; 


1, fiand-tuses (Fig 1. Nos. : t-3, PI. 1. Nos. : 1-5), 

This group has 25 specimens of different shapes 
and accordingly they have been divided as pear 
shaped 15). elongated 15). coidfform [4], Ovale (41, 
triangular 14}. Lanceolate [1) and almond shaped 111- 
One piece is broken and can not be placed In any 
group. Most of the hand-axes 120) arc made on heavy 
flakes. Only live are on thick stone blocks or cores. 
The specimens on flakes show wide angled prepared 
or simple striking platform. Except fora some all art 
btfar tally flaked but the flake scare are wry few. 
Because of that almost every piece has patches of 
cortex or natural surface. The hand-axes on cores are 
also blfac laity trimmed but have cortexed but tend. In 
cross-section they are biconvex or lenticular. 


Maxi, leng 15.0 Cm. Maxi. Widh.10.7 Cm. 

Maxi, thick. 6.4 Cm 

Mini, leng 9.6 Cm. Mint, Wldh. 6.2 Cm. 

Mini, thick. 2.1 Cm 

Aver, ieng, 11.7 Cm, Aver, Wldh. 8.2 Cm. 

Aver,thick. 3.9 Cm 

2. Clecuere (Bg.2. Nos.: 1-3 & Ktg.3, Nos.: 1: PI.2. 
Nos.: 1-4) 

This category has B pieces and except two which 
are on Indeterm Inale flakes, are fashioned on end 
flakes. The flakes are heavy with less secondary' work 
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on ventral, dorsal and bull end. Shape wise 7 
specimens have U shaped buLI with parallel sides and 
In one ease butt is V shaped wllh divergent sides. 
As far as the culling edge Is concerned LI is either 
straight (3} or oblique 11 j. Four pieces have damaged 
edge. In cross-section they represent parallel® 
grama tic profile. 

Maxl.leng. 15.7 Cms. Maxl-Wldh, 9,2 Cms. 

Maxj.thlck 5.1 Cms, 

Min Lie ng. 7.0 Cms. Mini.Wldh. 7.0 Cms, 

Mini.thick. 3.7 Cms. 

Aver.leng. 12.4 Cms. Aver. Widh, 8.2 Cms. 

Aw-thlck 4^2 Cms. 

3, Scrapers (Fig. 4, Nos.; 1-3, PL 3, Nos. ; 1-5 

This category has 23 specimens. According to 
th eir working edge these are of several types, like side 
scrapers Iconcave 5, slralght 10, convex IJ, end scrap¬ 
ers 3, diverse 2. straight c urn-concave L transverse 1. 
The scrapers are made on flakes which show plain as 
well as prepared striking platform. In most oi the cases 
very less secondary work has been done on the dorsal 
and ventral sides. However, the working edges are 
well trimmed and retouched. In most of the cases the 
retouching is steep, hut shallow types are also present. 

Maxlicng. 16.6 Cms. MaxLWidh. I 5.3 Cms. 

Maxi, thick. 5,5 Cms. 

Minl.leng. 8.9 Gins. MinLWidh. 73 Cms. 

Mini,thick. 2.1 Cms. 

Aver.leng. 12.9 Cms. Aver.Widh. 4,5 Cms. 

Aver.thick. 3.6 Cms. 


4. Point [Fig, 5. No.: 1; PI. 3, No.: 6) 

There is only one piece In this category and 3s m.ide 
on Indeterminate flake. The poinl Is made by trimming 
the upper portion of both the sides of flake on one 
surface. 

Length 12.5 Cms. 

Width 8.0 Cms, 

Thickness 3.6 Cms, 

5. Pick (Fig. 3 f No.: 2: PL 2, No.: 5| 

There Is only one piece and l£ made on an 
elongated Ihink flake. Dorsally It has three big flake 
scars. The picking edge, made by removal of three 
small Hakes is like a inverted C shaped with sharp 
cutting edge, ButUs also LI shaped. 

Lengih 17,8 Cms. 

Width 8,9 Cms. 

Thickness 5,0 Cm*. 


6, Discoid (Fig- 3. No.: 3; PL 5. Nos.: 1-3) 

There are three specimens In this group. All are 
bl facially flaked. However, small patches of cortex 
Is present In all the cases. The working edge Is 
extending lo the almost entire periphery. 

Maxl.leng. 1 LO Cms. Maxi. Widh 9.8 Cms. 

Maxi, thick. 7 + 7 Cms. 

Mlni.leng. 9,1 Cms. Mini. Widh 8.1 Cms* 

Mini, thick* 3.5 Cms, 

Aver.leng. 9.9 Cms. Aver* Widh 8,9 Cms. 

Aver, thick. 5.4 Cms. 

The artefacts with no Intentional secondary work 
has been grouped as simple artefacts and divided into 
Oakes, cores and nodules. 

1, Flake s |Klg, 5, No.: 2: PI 4. Nos. : 1-4) 

This group has 12 pieces of which 6 arc Indeter¬ 
minate and 6 are end fakes, They have simple as well 
as prepared striking platform with less flake scars 
on the dorsal surface, 

Maxt.leng. 15.7 Cms. Maxi Width 12,6 Cms. 

Maxi .Thick. 5,4 Cms. 

Mlni.leng. 10.6 Cms, Mint Width 6.9 Cms. 
MlnLnuck.2,4 Cms. 

Awr.kng. 12.4 Cms. Aver.Width 9,7 Cms. 

Aver-Thlck* 3.5 Cms. 

2, Cones (Fig. 5, No. 3: Pl*5. Nos,: 4-6) ; 

There are five specimens in this group. Shape-wise 
they are round, rectangular and triangular. Size-wise 
they are very small and fully exhausted with small, 
shallow and deep flake scars. 

Maxl.leng, 10.8 Cms. MaxbWfcJh 9.2 Cms. 

Maxi-thick. 6,7 Cms. 

Mlni.leng. 9,8 Cms. Mini.Widh 7.8 Cms. 

Mini thick, 6.0 Cms 

Aver.leng, 9.8 Cms. Aver Widh 8.5 Cms, 

Aver,thick* 6,3 Cms. 

3, Nodules- This group has 7 pieces with one or two 
flake sears which may or may not be man made or 
might have been detached during the core prepara¬ 
tion. These pieces can be treated as debetage ; 

Maxl.leng. 131 Cms. Maxi.Widh 10.5 Cms. 

Maxi thick- 7.0 Cms 

Mlnl.kng. 9.1 Cms. Mini.Widh 5*1 Cms. 

Mini thick. 4.0 Cms, 

Aver.leng. 10.6 Cms, Aver,Widh 8,7 Cms. 

Aver thick. 5.4 Cms. 
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PifTiiiriofl 

The assnuhbgc comprises of hand-axes cleavers, 
scrapers, point pick, discoid^ flakes, cores and nod¬ 
ules. Technologically the assemblage shows crudeness 
and assymetilcal type of artefacts. 1he tools are 
fashioned on thick and heavy Rakes. Few hand-axes 
are made on blocks or cores. In most of the cases they 
retain cortex on the dorsal side. Generally they have 
prominent bulb of percussion and deep Rake scars. 
They also exhibit prepared as well as unprepared 
striking platform As a whole the assemblage shows 
heavy hammer technique for detaching the flakes and 
secondary works. However. In some cases controlled 
technique has also been applied. Besides, block on 
block and direct percussion technique have also been 
used, As a whole She technique shows an Inferior 
quality of workmanship. 

The southern Uttar ETadcsh has four sets of 
Acheulian assemblage : 

Group J: It has a considerable number of pebble, 
artefacts, sites are Gopkpur and Nihl. 

Group 2: It has veiy negligible or less number of pebble 
artefacts. Sites arc LaJltpur, Farsidhla and Mahugarh- 

Grrrn/i 3 : Represents high frequency of hand-axes ihe 
sites are Nihl. SlngraulJ basin and Lalitpur. 

Grocjp 4 1 In this group the sites arc Gopipur, Mahug- 
arh and represent more cleavers as compared to the 
hand axes. However, the region represents a complex 
type of Acheullan Industry mid does not show any 
uniformity IPanL 19S2). On the basis of typology the 
Deogarh assemblage Is v«y much similar with LaJ- 
ilpur, Slngrault and Nlhl which have more hand-axes 
as compared to tile cleavers. 

Like Africa, India do not has any stratigraphical 
evidence of early and Late phases in Acheullan Indus¬ 
try. On the basis of typology the Indian Acheufiati 
assemblage has been divided Into two phases. Early 
Acheu ha n and Late Acheullan (Mlsra 1975-76]. The 
sites like Lalit pur. Adamgarh, Kulalna. Mahadeo Ptparta. 
Chtrkk nevasa. Anangwadi and Hunsgj falls in the first 
group and Bhlmbetka rockshellcr RI F-23 and F-Q;4. 
cIUTgravel at Mahadeo Plparia, etc. fall tn the second 
group (Mtsra, 1975-76). This Is also confirmed by Ihe 
statistical measurements on the hand-axes of Chirkh 
NWasa which show less refinement and crude nature 
of hand'axes as compared to the advanced Acheullan 
industry IJoshl. ei a], 1976-77; Marathe. 1980). 

Taking above charade re Into consideration the 
Deogarh assemblage can be grouped with early phase 
of Indian ArheulLan tradition. Our this observation 


was confirmed by Prof. V_N- Misra and Prof. B,B. La! 
who examined these tools when Lhey visited Aligarh. 

However, the assemblage is very small and no 
statistical work Is possible, therefore, it will be prema¬ 
ture to draw any concrete conclusion on such 
meagre data. Hope fully next year we shall return with 
a much bigger collection and report on it. 

Description of Drawings 



Fig. I 

No. 1: Hond-oxe: A triangular hand-axe. made on a 
thick block, one surface Is well flaked where 
as the other has cortex on the butt end. 

No/2: Hand-axe: A Pear shaped hand-axe .made on a 

flake. Both the surface are well flaked, scars 
an? small and shallow. 

Mo. 3: Hand axe: A kidney shaped hand-axe, made 

on thick block. Except small patches of 
cortex, both surfaces are flaked, but scars are 
shallow, except a few which are deep. 
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Fig 2 

No.i ■ Cleaner. A para] Id sided cleaver made on side 
flake. Tile ventral side has no secondary 
work. Dorsal side Is well flaked, has U shaped 
butt, cutting edge broken. 

No.2 : Cleau^r. f^arallel sided cleaver made on an 
end flake On (he ventral surface only the left 
side Is flaked. While on dorsal surface except 
for a small patch of cortex the whole surface Ls 
flaked- It has straight culling edge and U 
shaped butt and prepared striking platform. 

No.3 : (Reaver. A parallel sided cleaver made on an 
Indeterminate flake. One surface is unflaked 
where as other has few big scars. It has 
oblique cutting edge and U shaped butt. 
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No.l : Cteaven A paralkl sided cleaver made on an 
end flake and has simple striking platform. 
Dorsally II is well flaked but vcntrally only 
sides are flaked. The cutting edge Is broken 
and butt 1» U shaped. 

No.2 : Pick: It is mari e on an elongated thIck core - 1 Ike 
block. On one surface three big Rake scars are 
present. Butt is broad and has cortex. The 
picking edge Is very sharp and is made by 
removing small flakes. 

Nq. 3 : Discoki It is more or less round. Except a 
small patch on one surface, both the surfaces 
are well flaked, prtphery Ls very sharp. 
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Fig, 4 

No. 1 : Semper. A side scraper made on an end Hake 
The scraping edge Is at left side on the 
venir.jJ surface Dorsalty it lias natural 
surface: on ventral side, except the scraping 
edge til ere is no secondary work, 

No.2: Scraper: It is made on a rectangular thick 
block. The scraping edge is straight and 
steeply retouched. The opposite side of the 
scraping edge is thick and flaked for the hand 
hold, 

No,3 : Scraper. It is made on a thick indeterminate 
flake. Both the surfaces have few flake scar*. 
The scraping edges are present on two sides. 


Pig- 5 


No. I : .Point Made on an indeterminate Hake. One 
surface is more or less flat while other Is 
ridged. The point Is made by trimming Die 
upper portion from both the side, patches of 
cortex are present. 

No-2 : Flake An end flake. Dorsal surface has flake 
scars but cortex, is also present. Ventral 
surface has no secondary work It has 
prepared striking platform. 

No.3 : Core; It 1$ a round shaped core. Small flake 
scars, deep as well as shallow are present; 
along with patches of cortex, 
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DHOLAVIRA: NEW HORIZONS OF THE INDUS CIVILIZATION 


R.S. Bisht* 


Hie ancient site at Dholaviram Kutch Is one of the 
two largest known Indus settlements in Indian the other 
being Hukhigarhi In Haryana, and may probably rank 
the fourth in the sub-continent, fallowing Mohen- 
Jodaro In the SLnd, Ganwerlwaialn Bahawalpiir, and 
Harappa In the Punjab (all In Pakistani. in terms of 
area coverage if not Lhe status or hierarchy. Both the 
Indian sites are. however, notable for theLr planned 
lay-out also, albeit with a variance. 

The ancient mounds of Dholavira, everslnce their 
discovery In l967-6Sby Jagat Patl Jnahl. 1 had aroused 
curiosity among archaeologists, 7 After a lapse of 
almost-two decades, the present author along with 
his team made a systematic survey and documenta- 
Uon of the visible structures and other features of the 
mounds and their environs. The results were much 
revealing*. The very first excavations conducted there 
for six months, since January 1990. by the team of 
Vadodara Excavation Branch of the Archaeological 
Survey oflndia have shown that there lies burled the 
spectacular remains of a Harappan city which are 
highlighted by enormous proportions, intricate plan¬ 
ning delineated by an elaborate fortification consum¬ 
mate architecture, fine water structures and huge 
accumulatl on of successive sc it iemen ts of over a mil - 
lenntum. The excavations have also provided ample 
proof that the Indus Civilisation had not only lived Us 
mature phase at Dholavira but was also preceded by 
an antecedent culture and followed by Impoverished 
culture complex. 


Location and Climate 

Dholavira Is today a modest village in the 
Bhachau trfufca of Dtett* Kutch In Gujarat. It is 
situated In the north-west comer of the Khadtr which 
Is a large island surrounded from all sides by the Great 
Rann of Kutch. 

The mounds pal .23*53'I Oil* k>ng.7CW3 T E] 1 {two 
parts being locally known as Kolada' and 'Bazar ), 
located 1 km north-west of the village, are embraced 
by two seasonal torretiLs, namely. Lhe Mansar and 
Manhar, which emanate from the hills in north east 
and (low In Lheirdefined beds cut through the motley 
terrain of rocks and alluvia till they Join each other 
Just before running Into the Great Rann, These are 
emphcmenU streams which cany a heavy volume of 
water after downpours in the catchment area but 
dry up quickly within hours. There Is. however, no 


available source of surface-water other than the 
artUkml lakes and ponds which too arc solely 
dependent on the monsoon. However, Dholavira in 
I he entire Khadtr is exceptionally blest with such good 
ground water reserve in Its soft sedimentary 
limestone deposits that they did not fall it even during 
the recent four years of the severest drought of the 
century that occurred tn this region. The soil Is, 
however, rich and fertile sandy loam but not 
available plentiful for cultivation as It Is largely 
restricted to a narrow strip running along!he Kann 
from north-west through south to south-east or to a 
few patches In an otherwise rocky terrain intersected 
by numerous torrents which radiate from the hills in 
the north. The Khadtr is Lhe second poorest In the 
Kutch In respect of the rainfall which averages out at 
more 262 mm per annum mostly received from Lhe 
monsoon that remains active from June to August, 
sometimes extending to September. TCie Khartf is, 
therefore, the main crop. However, failure of the 
monsoon, sometimes for three Id five years consecu¬ 
tively H is frequent and so are Lhe famine. As a result, 
both surface and ground-water dry up causing targe 
scale migration of people along with Lheir livestock 
from the hostile environment fn w hich much of the 
wildlife and vegetation perishes miserably- The forest 
cover in the hills is otherwise too sparse and ts more 
so in the sloping Landscape. Bolh flora and fauna are 
semi-arid in nature. Thus, the land has almost an 
i n congenial environment for human occupation and 
the situation might not been much different in the 
past. In such circumstances, location of such a large 
city as Dholavira, indeed poses an enigma and as such 
a challenge lo archaeologists for a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion. 

The Site 

Joshi 10 Tound two mounds: one smaller but higher 
than lhe other and Identified them as the 'citadel' and 
the lower town'. He also noticed remains of defense 
waUs, bastions and galeways on the citadel mound In 
addition to the Harappan material scattered all over. 
He rightly declared the site lo be the largest Indus 
set lie men! In India- The site was subsequently visited 
by Pandya 11 who further confirmed its archaeological 
potential besides making some modifications, even If 
Incorrectly, tn respect of the posit toning of the mounds 
with reference to the directions. Our field’work, 
however, brought further precision In relation In the 
bearings although our earlier reporting of the dimen¬ 
sions worked nut hurriedly by Improvised measuring 


C/o Escavulkm Brunch, Archacdoglral Sumy of India, tiarada 
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methods” have had to be corrected by more intensive 
survey conducted later. 13 

On firsl visit to the site, one is likely to be 
overwhelmed by the enormity of both siy_e and deposit. 
Conspicuously, there are two mounds. The one Ln 
south is pre- eminently higher but smaller in extent, 
and the other in the north and north-east is twice as 
large but comparatively lower Both are separated 
from each other apparently by a 45 m wide vacant area. 
These are the mounds which were examined and dealt 
with by the earlier explorers, We. however, brought to 
light a series ofother small mounds as well as biitH-up 
a reas or con st ructions vtslbfie on the surface far and 
iMdc to west and north west of the main site. Some of 
them are well within lire city proper some are within 
separate enclosures, at places, well Lnlegrtaled to the 
city wall*, and others just lie today disjecla membra. 
They should be represen LaUvrs of those suburban es¬ 
tablishments which grew up Ln course of time bearing 
some relationship to the urban nucleus of the Harap 
pans. Among these, those numerous circular stone- 
structures which can anywhere be seen containing the 
protohistoTlc material to and around are not included 
as they might not have been parts of the urban centre 
as a whole and were more than likely posterior to the 
latter-They are round spread over an area upwards of 
100 hectares. 

The area or dimensions of the clly or Its compo¬ 
nents, in fat denote the extent to which the respective 
debris, Lrt situ or fallen, is found spread, over and 
should, therefore, not be taken at their face value. 


a. General Conformation: The debris of the main 
fort tiled city covers about &00 m EWand 650 mN5. The 
line of the fortification Is indicated by a linear elevation 
running straight and taking turns at right angles. The 
deration shows up at several places mud-brick 
masonry and/or stone masonry walls. The stone wall 
segments appear again and again, singly or to twos or 
threes which are usually found running parallel Id 
each other. The elevation is fairly Infact for full length 
In the west and north whereas in the south is fa 
preserved for a length of 600 m starting Cram the 
south-western comer upto a few metres beyond the 
Mahar nallah. and in the east, II fa nicely extant for 
a length of2l0 mwlth faint traces,, here and there, for 
another 200 m. Then comes the Manhar which 
traverses ihc (ity to cut ou nts south-eastern part, not 
wantonly Indeed, but as per I he planner's scheme of 
damming It most probably for conserving the precious 
monsoon run-off in a Large reservoir set within the city 
enclosure which is no more extent hereabouts now. 
The relics of the rndosing fortification so pertinently 
significant do not seem to have been spoiled or looked 
for by the others obviously far three reasons. First, 


there was no precedent of such a provision of a common 
peripheral enclosure Incorporating walled or 
unwalled parts of an Indus settlement elsewhere. Sec 
ondly. the vast vacant areas, themselves a hitherto 
iinkown phenomenon to the Indus urban planning, 
were strong enough to hold back any unsuspecting 
explorer from further search. Thirdly* tn the east, 
where the wall ran very close to the built-up area of the 
lower town, does not survive now. 

Among other features of the planning, there fa 
provision In I he city of vast open areas as wide as from 
70 m to 140 m or even more, albeil partitioned by 
several massive cross -walls tying together the outer 
and Inner defensive walls specially at strategic points, 
turnings, or comers of the Inner fortifications, or. near 
gateways We have open spaces in all major divisions 
and the same wtl be dealt with al respective places. 

As far as the principal mounds are concerned, as 
already mentioned, there are apparently two mounds 
designated as the ’citadel and die lower lown’ 
following the Lradlltonal nomenclature- However, a 
closer cxamtnalion revealed 3 * lhal there, existed ihree 
principal divisions two of which were strongly 
protected by rectangular fortifications faced wilh 
stone-masonry. Further, the citadel lay to the south of 
the second walled division, albeit separated by a 45 m 
wide open space, running from east to west all along 
the length of both. Besides a third divisions, having 
no apperttoent wall-enclosure, was I aid out to the east 
of Ihe second one. These three principal divisions, in 
view ofthelrrespecttvc location and construction, hove 
been chrtslened as ’citadel* or ’acropolis’, ‘middle 
town and lower town*, borrowing from the f?G VEDA ls 
of three significant terms viz., jHzrumu. mftdhyttmo and 
auetmcL These terms are frequently used therein to 
denote three different orders or types of dhlne or 
mundane horizons, zones, assemblies arseitiements, 
rather divisions. lmportanlly, the ATHARVEDA 16 
mentions the occupants of these respective divisions 
as pammesthln. mndhyamesfhtn and auanws.ihiri 
Hence, the above nomenclature in English. We shall 
use them frequently to this paper, even when we are 
aware of the Inherent limitations and difficulties. 

b. Acropolis: Commanding over the entire cityscape 
and Its environs* Ihe citadel or acropolis mound 
stands high in the south-western quarter of Ihe 
general or outer enclosure. It was carefully insulated 
from all sides by wide open areas, duly enclosed and 
partitioned by broad walk. The mound today measures 
300 m In length from cast Id west and HO to 160 m 
from north to south. As already reported elsewhere, 17 
the surface at tidy made before the excavations had re 
vealed Lhat this mound consisted of two conjotocd 
rectangles, both ctreumvallated, hence the sleep 
* topes on a t] sides. more so pronounced on the eastern 
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half which was most meticulously designed and 
strongly fortified arid which rises twice os much of the 
western part. From the firm natural ground in south 
and west it registers a height of 1S m and 1 & m 
rrspcc lively, while the other one does Just half as much 
in either case. It reminds of a similar situation obtained 
at Surkotada 8 * and also perhaps at Kalibanga, 151 Mot 
surprising# if the southern half somewhat separated by 
depressed gulley at ftfahenjo-daro 30 or Harappan 31 
also conceals an evidence not dissimilar to this. The 
whole planning strikes hkeness to a European castle 
having two well -fori iflcd arras, called inner and outer 
baileys, both normally occupied alone by a king or a 
garrison commander along wllh hla ramlly and retain¬ 
ers. 

Al Dholavira, there Is provided for access to the 
eastern sub-division, a gateway nearly, no! exactly, 
mtherstaggeiTedly In the centre of each defensive arm 
with probably an additional one in ihc cash Stumps of 
stone-strut:Lures may be seen in all Ihc margins along 
the ramparts while the central zone, much lower and 
flat, today covered with a mantle of silt brought 
there by the rain-water. The western sub division was 
also found carefully walled on three sides, viz. north, 
west mid soulh, whereas on east. It is already 
prelected will by lhe southern wall of the upper one. 
Like the other divisions of the city, the former loo Is 
furnished with vacant space and Ihc slruclures are 
today {bund largely confined In ihr eastern half of It As 
far as dimensions are concerned, the easlcm sub¬ 
division gave internal length and width approximately 
as 114 m and 94 m respectively and In case of ihc 
western one. It was roughly a square of 123 m. 

c. Middle Town: The ruins of the middle town are 
smitered over an area roughly measuring 360 m EW 
and 250 m NS with a maximum rise or 13.5 m. Like 
the citadel. It too T in 1U turn. Ls found forillled as wtU 
as separated from the outer wall by wide vacant areas 
on north and west and from the citadel by another 
space, as already stated, while It almost adjoins the 
lower town sprawling to east of It. This division runs 
parallel to the citadel and rather slightly ouLmeasures 
11 In length both east and west. Within ils wahed area 
too, there are varan! spaces; a wide open area in west 
In addl lion to two open quadrangles each an north and 
south. From three sides, these quadrangular areas 
are closed in by built-up houses. Although a east-west 
thoroughfare running through the middle of the width 
and arms* the densely bull hup area was surmised, 
yet a rongiilsanl street-system so germane to the 
Indus town planning was not so candidly discernible 
through Ifa numerous structures. As far as llic 
defences are concerned, they are found duly provided 
wiih bastions aE frequent Interval as* well as gates, 
narrow or wide. 


d. Lower Town: The relics of ihe lower town today 
cover an area roughly making an square of 300 m 
lying between the eastern arms of the defences of the 
city and the middle town, whereas along north-south 
they approximately run along Ihc width of the middle 
town and the Intermediate space. In heighi. they 
allain 11.50 m in maximum. Interestingly, here loo, 
them are in Ils built-up area several bold or mild 
projections and recesses, probably pointing to a 
different principle of lay-out. To north and south of 
this cote-area there are wide open spaces. On north, 
while there is a bold built-up projection, on south, 
conversely, there Is a deep open recess within two far- 
lying built-up arms. Near the south-eastern corner 
of the eastern arm. several Harappan houses are laid 
bare due lo the wholesale removal of the earth for 
constructing a huge water-storage bund tn recent 
years. The removed debris contains profuse Harappan 
material of the urban phase. 

Other Inlying Features 

Nearer the north-western comer of the outer 
fortification and Internally attached to the northern 
wall, there is a small mound bearing a few seemingly 
damaged structures perhaps pertaining to an elabo¬ 
rate gaietemplcx. Another elaborate gate complex 
furnished with possible guardrooms, steps, passage¬ 
ways and a well may be seen at the western end nfthe 
Intermediate open space. It Is in the extended 
southern wall of the middle town, which turns at right 
angle to Join the south-western corem of Ihe acropolis 
and Is meant for protecting Uie open space as well. 
Perhaps, a similar gate-complex somehow connected 
to the east gate ol the open space on east is Incorpo¬ 
rated in an enclosure that exists outside the eastern 
citadel-wall near ils north-eastern corner, There is 
one more built-up area that lies, quite interestingly. 
In a special walled enclosure to the south of the 
citadel. Densely built structures about the walls 
hereabouts and were possibly used by royal retainers. 

From near Lhe east gate of the citadel emanates a 
massive wall, which runs with obtuse-angle, turns 
towards cast south-east and south to Joint the city- 
wall across which it reappears to pursue Its 
sou Eh ward course upto the river iManhar] -bank 
where It now takes a westward course along the bank 
for an appreciable length before being washed away by 
floods. Most possibly. Its counterpart on west 
obliquely originates from the south-wesiem corner of 
the wall for its sou t1 \ - westerly course towa rxfe ihe river 
bank and ends up at a square structure. Both seg 
merits togclher perhaps made along with the main 
city-wall an oblong enclosure on south. Inside, there 
are rudiments of rectangular structures. 
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Outlying Ancient Remains 

lowest and north-west andevtn across the Mattsar* 
over an extensive area outlying the clly-enclosure* 
there air live or six mounds of low to very low profile 
or. a I places, almost level with the p resent ground 
level They exhibit ruins of carefully constructed 
building foundations of stone or disjecta enclosti re¬ 
calls with stone facings. They may very well repreent 
suburban establishments related in some way to the 
urban nucleus. Though a little confirmatory material 
is available on the surface as is not unusual there, 
there is strong evidentiary Information to drive the 
point home. To cite an example, tar-lying structure 
bearing area of somewhat simitar nature„ visible on 
surface In south-west, when despoiled Ear earth to 
constmeta water^collectlngbund, has yielded several 
building rooms and walls associated wUh aHarappan 
storage jar m situ In addition to plethora of broken 
pottery and other Items. Furthermore, three pockets in 
north-west, on both sides of the Mansar, are firmly 
Integrated to the city-fortification by their reaper live 
enclosure walls one of which appears to have run 
across the si ream, most probably to hold back, or 
divert the monsoon-run-off Into a water-structure. 
Tills wall although seems to be non- exlstent now 
on the other side but it probably enclosed an area 
which contains several building-foundations which, 
very slgnifieanily, are found bounded by an architec¬ 
turally identical broad wall appearing in north as well 
north west continuing right up to ihe roc ky rtvrr bank 
downs I ream. Still more slgjilAcuntly, its counterpart 
makes its appearance on the other bank possibly 
another evidence of damming the channel Yel 
another low mound siands halfway down to south and 
In front oflhe western city wall, it appears to contain 
an important structure on account of its strategic 
local ion and its proximity to Ihe clly-wall. 

The foragairig account makes it abundantly clear 
that Dholavira houses an extensive and planned city + 
of course, with a variance from other sites. Much of 
forethought must have had gone into its layout and 
execution A fair visibility and a fine stale of preserva¬ 
tion of Lhe mins immensely helped to set objectives for 
the excavations. 

Objectives tod Strategy 

The recent excavations aimed at confirming or 
otherwise the saltern features of (he broad outlines of 
the cily in particular and Its Interior planning In 
general besides at obtaining a slratlgraphleal se¬ 
quence. 

Thetnllre walled city was divided Into square of 10 
m each oriented 4 degree oil lhe north Ln view of the 
average bearing of Lhe visible structures. There cardi¬ 


nally located rows of squares running from wall to 
wall one laid ouL north-south, centrally across the 
upper acropolis and the middle town, and two. along 
east-west: one across Lhe both subdivisions of the 
acropolis and ihe other across the middle town and the 
lower town: were selected for surface striping or 
shallow digging. The policy was to etch out extant 
structures to topmost working floor and to sink In lhe 
natural sod one square each at all Lhe Lhrce principal 
divisions of the city for obvious reasons. 

Excavation: Surface excavation was satisfying to 
a great extent though the objective could not be 
realised fully In view of unexpected Increase in the 
quantum of work due lo the monumental character of 
gateways as well as lhe defensive walls and huge pile 
ofdownwash over lhe penulUmale working floor oflhe 
Intermediate open space. As a result, western half of 
middle town and eastern half of lower town together 
with their open spaces could not be striped nor could 
be made deep-probing of sediments at these lo areas. 
In lhe north south trench, operation-area on south 
was shifted to west For stratigraphiciil sequence at 
the higher subdivision of acropolis a broad and deep 
ram-gully cut through lhe deposit and ihe southern 
defensive wall near Us sou I h-western corner was 
chosen for speedy excavation down the virgin soil 
besides gelling an opprolunity of understanding the 
growlh of lhe fortification threat Furthermore, an¬ 
other deep probing nearer Lhe centre of acropolis did 
yield an enormous deposit, of 10.50 m* but failed In 
providing structural sequence because, as subse¬ 
quent found. It fed in a large water reservoir. Further 
digging thereabouts was not possible as lhe operation 
area was reduced to a small pit. 

A Brief of Finding* 

(I) a si rai (graphical sequence both of the deposit 
and the wall of the higher part of acropolis was ob¬ 
tained; 

fifi almost all walls whe I her oflhe general, or dlvi 

sk>nal. or subdivision at fortifications, (excepting 
lhe eastern city wait because of Its destruction by bolh 
man and nature and the northern wall of lower 
acropolis for want of time), were confirmed: 

fill] furiherot acropolis, the easi gate part lolly, Lhe 
north gate nearly fully and west gate marginally ex¬ 
posed and existence of a seemingly largje rain-water 
reservoir along with its feeder channel was brought lo 
light besides ol her structures; 

jlv) a success Ion of metlculosuly laid floors on 
open space at depth of 2.30 to 2.40 m from the present 
level of ihe field was obtained; 
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(v) useful, albeit not full, Information was gleaned 
with regard lo the Interior layout of eac h division or 
subdivision of the dty: and, 

(vi| last, allhough not the least, existence of a 
water-reservoir tn the south-eastern quarter was es¬ 
tablished In a sporadic dfg. 

Results f 

A regular occupational deposit of over 12 m as 
ascertained in the aforesaid gully has provided valu¬ 
able information- Evidence from other digs has further 
supplemented as well as complemented IL Study Is 
siIII under way. 'Hie site, however, witnessed the pre- 
Iiidiis early, mature, late mature and post-urban 
Indus periods or phases of culture. 

Tile first occupation of the site tPl ■ IK as on Inday, 
pertains to a nort-Harappan or pre-Harappan culture 
represented by an accumulation of SO to 70 cm that 
lies over sterile strata made of disintegrated rock 
loosely knkI with sand, which may be an artificially 
raised deposit Interestingly, the archaeological strata 
which are represented by four main layers from No. 
(7)loNo. (1 01 precede the first known defensive wait 
No enclosure-wall to the settlement Is found here 
abouls. but the layers tend to rise towards outside. An 
enclosure wall today concealed underneath the later 
one, cannot, therefore. be ruled out. Use of moulded 
bricks measuring 36 x IS x 9 cm is attested to In a 
de molls h ed debris form I n g layer (SK Most s Ign Ifka n tty* 
layer (101 as well as layer |71 have yielded evidence of 
copper working to which should relate a fireplace 
associated with a lot of ash and topper slag and tools. 
While the former has offered pieces of crucible (si and 
two well chiselled stone-blocks, probably associated 
with metallurgical work or stone working, the latter 
presented bag fulls of burst globules of totally vltrlfed 
clay. 

The ceramic pieces, too meagre for a meaningful 
study, however represented diverse fabrics with 
equally diverse surface treatment. Ihe majority of the 
pottery is wheel-made red ware of Iighter or pinkish 
tones treated with a variety of slip or application, or 
decorated with Incised horizontal grooves on the body, 
or incised patterns executed Inducting one example of 
incisions done in reserved slip technique Of surface 
applicallon, I here are examples of pleasing red slip, 
casual smearing with dull brown pigment. Lhlck- 
coated buff paste, deep black slip on leather coloured 
ware, or thinly applied white paint. Noteworthy are 
iwr> examples (Pi.II), A few light red ware sherds, 
probably of a medium-sized vessel, are treated with 
carelessly applied drab brawn slip over which are 
executed black hands, or a series of strands arranged 
horizontal Ey or vertically on specially white-pain ted 


areas. Tn another case, a deep dish is externally 
provided with a carination below the neck and inter¬ 
nally first decorated wilh shallow wavy patterns and 
then treated with a white slip or paint aU over. Yet 
another example of polltiy. Interesting both techni¬ 
cally and typologlcaliy. Is represented probably by 
upper body of a vessel of ltd ware treated with a 
smooth red slip on ihe outer surface as well as upto the 
throat Internally and further decorated with a black 
line round the rim. It has a wide mouth with a flaring 
rim making a C- profile with the neck and the 
shoulder. Besides, the assemblage Includes sherds 
of soapy, buff, roarse red and rnide hand-made 
wares. Minor antiquities are rare. Coppertools arid 
pieces are found In a good strength. Pending furtfier 
study, II Is premature to hazard a comparison with an 
a&serllon of certainty. The Indus elements In pottery as 
well as antiquities are conspicuous by their absence. 

The following two layers. Le. (6| and (51. which are 
content po raiy of the ftrsl d e tensive wall, have prod need 
very little material, ceramic or otherwise. Whatever 
collected Is, at present* non Haroppan in character 
while the upper slrate from layer (41 to layer [1] have 
provided engouh diagnostic Items of the Harappan 
civilization in the form of terracotta triangular cakes, 
chert blades, steal!!e beads, perforated jars, a few 1 
other potlery forms of standard fabrics as well as 
surface decoration. It, however, remains still uncer¬ 
tain whether Ihe Harappan themselves were the real 
authors of the first fortification or else they Inciden¬ 
tally came there quick on t he heels to be the real bene 
fletarks of that. Doubt Is raised by its brick-masoniy- 
work which Is marked by poor workmanship as well 
ashy use of hand-made bricks of irregular shape and 
size along side t h e use of a few moulded ones a feature 
qiille unusual with the Harappan builders. 

Having lived I h rau gh quite some time, enough for 
an accumulation of about 1 m. Harappans added 
another wall, almost 5 m thick, to the anterior one and 
raised It at a stretch toa height ofaboul&m This wall 
tow. in 11s lum, was pastered with while or pinkish 
earth. Unfortunately* a deposit of nearly 1,30 m 
contemporary to Its early phase could not be 
examined asycL ll ls T however, clear that it was much 
later revetted internally by a U90 m thick mud- brick 
wall raised on a thick stone ba.se. 

All through these tony I ructions, the mature 
Harappans plausibly marched on from strength lo 
strength as revealed by ihe huge OODeclion of pollery 
and other antiquities collected from ihe contemporary 
deposit accounting Tor upwards of 10 m. This early 
mature deposit has yielded a large number ofanllqui- 
lles in Ihe form of several seals, sealings, weights, a 
variety of beads, bangles and other ornament pieces 
of gold, silver, copper, lead, semi-precious si ones. 
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shell, or clay, and also different clay objects like 
'cakes, balls, marbles, model caste-frames, stoppers 
etc., besides shell ladles, spoons. Inlay pieces, bangles, 
sings and others ■ all essential cultural attributes of 
the Indus civilisation. However, terracotta figurines, 
human or animal, so profuse In the adjoining Sind and 
further north and north-east of the Indus cultural area 
are either absent or bafQLngly rare. 

Likewise, the ceramic reportoire Is much more 
remarkable for Its non conventional wares, particu¬ 
larly the course red wait In which many Indus forms 
arc translated and surface decoration simulated al- 
though the standard Ha rap pan wares are present, 
albeit with notable oscillation In Its quantity through 
the strata. In addition, buff, white, cream and 
greenish werts are also avaUalbe. A large number of 
miniature forms generally fabricated with remarkable 
dexterity evoke great admiration. Indus paintings are 
sparsely noticeable. 

This discernible shortfalUn classical ceramics and 
In ce rtain categories of a ntlqulties are widely compe n- 
sated by the excellent town-planning as well as monu¬ 
mental yei exquisite architecture, which will go a long 
way to understand the cultural spectrum of the 
Harappans and also to prompt for reassessing the 
town-planning of the known and excavated sites. 

To cany forward the sequence, the upper levels 
have provided two more cultural phases of I mme nse 
archaeological significance, first comes the late phase 
of the yet mature Indus culture largely indicatedby the 
continuous use of all essential objects like beads, 
blades, bangles, metal tools, ceramic forms and 
ornament pieces, and most Importantly by weights 
and seals. Seals, however, become simpler, smaller 
and usually devoid or animal figures although engrav¬ 
ing of characters received all the more attention. That 
apart, there arc as well crude terracotta seals or 
amulets bearing simple geometric motifs or bold and 
short strokes. In the ceramics, new variety of wares 
with surface decoration closely related to the Jhtikar 
assemblage on one hand and to the black-and-red were 
tradition bringing along a different class of thin grey 
and black wanes often burnished smooth on the other 
make their appearance. Of white painting, there is a 
solitary example and that too on a thin and burnished 
grey ware. This phase may somewhat compare with 
Surkolada 1C. Desalpar IS. Nagwadaand several sites 
In Saurashtra. Architecturally. It appears that they 
maintained for sometime the cityscape not unlikely In 
subdued or diminished form and even carried out 
repairs and even built-up of a few constructions, but 
they all loudly speak of falling standards. Hereabouts, 
something drastic occurred and the city lost Its glory 
and grandeur and also its urban character. With the 
result, the city was rapidly abandoned by the admin- 


IstrattvE authority and the affluent people. Only, the 
poorer folk and artisans stayed on. these squatters 
raised their Jerry-built constructions anywhere, pref¬ 
erably under the protective shelter of and right 
again si the standing fort-walls, or on the gate- 
terraces, They even occupied the gate chambers for 
sundry use. Attractive and useful architectural 
members were removed and put. to different uses as per 
need or fancy . 

They were still living in and building rectangular 
houses. But those who succeded them, surely alter 
some gap of time constructed circular structures of 
stones collected from the earlier houses. These circular 
structures. sliU In vogue In the kulch and locally* called 
fCutlfl were copied from Lhe wooden prototypes found 
at Zadada“ in the Indus context Itself, Culturally, 
they mlgh not be otherwise a different people as their 
pot tery suggests. The firm layers caused by them have 
considerably suffered at the hands of nature. These 
people do not seem to have had a compact or perma¬ 
nent settlement. They may have been coming here 
periodically or seasonally. As such structures can be 
seen anywhere at the site of even In lar-flung fields on 
any side After the post-urban nomadic phase, the site 
was never again occupied. 

Fortification 

i, General; The outer walls which are otherwise 
fairly well- preserved for long stretches were somehow 
found In most cases badly eroded or damaged or even 
missing In our trenches. Nevertheless, ibctr existence 
but for that of the cast city wall, was confirmed 
precisely at expected points. 

On north. Internally a tone-faced rampart showing 
Its brick masonry over a wide stretch was laid bare 
although the outer edge cold not yet be traced. Not 
unlikely that there was a bastion beside another one 

that Is still visible on the surface to the west of it. 

On south, the mud-plastered Inner face of the 
brick rampart providing a wl d lb of 8.40 m Inclusive 
of a thin stone-veneer on lhe outer face was deter¬ 
mined with a possibility again of □ bastion or else an 
outward shlfl of the enure-wall at such an vantage 
point where a broad tie-wall emanating from the 
juncture of the defensive walls of lhe upper and lower 
oblongs of acropolis Joins lhe outer fortification. 

On the west, the city* wall was ascertained at two 
poinls: one. In the southern EW trench, and. the other, 
in a rain-guileyclose tolls northern counterpart. In the 
first, lhe Inner half was found completely eroded while 
the other half together with a bastion was exposed. The 
wall was rebuilt once. The other trench exhibited that 
the outer wall was Initially around 3.60 m wide and 
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subsequently widened internally by adding another 
construction of 1.20 m at a later date. Initially, there 
was no stone veneering as Is evident In both the digs. 
It was perhaps a later Innovation as evidence from 
elsewhere at the sitc t whatsoever meagre at present 
tends to indicate. One thing Is. however, certain that 
either side of the wall was successively floored for an 
easy walk of the petrolling guards round the fortiika- 
Uom 

On the east, the city wall, as already said* was 
found worn down to the rock-bed which Itself is much 
higher than the levelon which lower town was raised. 

b. Acropolis: The deep trenching I n the gu lley has 
evidenced that the Ramp pan occupation a l least in 
eastern subdivision of acropolis started within a 
massive mud-brick fortification which was cither bull! 
by themselves or their forerunners a short time ago. 
Subsequently. It was firs! widened, then further 
strengthened with a revet men l. at both occasions 
from tile Inner side, and finally reconstructed substan¬ 
tially, this time around from the outer side, most 
plausibly, in consequence of a devastallve natural 
calamity (PL Hi). 

We have already stated about the large scale use 
of hand-made bricks of indifferent dimensions and of 
poor masonry of the first fortification wall. Its trun¬ 
cated lop and chopped-off exterior do not today 
provide Its full height and width. Whatever that 
remains now sufficiently demonstrates that Its exiani 
height of 6.30 m was raised at a stretch with a steep 
hatter or?^. Its maximum available width at a height 
of 4 m reads 2.65 m whereas outer face is not traceable 
there, tn spite of that given the same rate of hatter for 
the outer face from that point downwards, its basal 
widlh should be more than 6 m a formidable 
thickness indeed. As regards the treatment of the face, 
it was plastered successively for eleven to thirteen 
limes with aesthetically chosen clays which range 
from while to pink in colour with the except!on of use 
of grey clay only once. 

Probably after a century or so. the existing wall 
was internaliy widened to more than 5 m. This con¬ 
struction shows superb workmanship as well as use of 
standardised and moulded bricks made of good clays of 
different colours [suggestive of community contribu¬ 
tion). Us total extant height of 9 m docs not show any 
phase of raising, therefore. Indicative ofgreal concern 
for protection on the pad of the Hamppans. Its inner 
side registers a taper of 80“, It was carefully plastered 
over wilh while, buff* pink-coloured clays .Much later 
when I here had already accumulated habitat Iona I 
debris of nearly 3 m H a 1.90 to 2 m broad revetment 
was added to It from Inside. In this case, upon an 1,5 
m Lhlck rubble masonry, there Is raised the brick 
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work of more than 2,60 m. it remains to be seen 
whether It was Indeed a revetment of a single make, or 
was a successively raised as fender-wall or a raised 
walk, or both denoting two m three phases. 

Sometime during the early mature phase itself 
and surety subsequent to the first addition, the city 
was visited by a catastrophe, very possfbty by a severe 
earthquake followed by heavy rains. With the mult 
a substantial portion of the defensive wall collapsed 
from outside. The parallel-running multiple tracks, 
wide fissures soon filled in wilh the slipped masonry 
as visible on the second wall and badty broken, tilted, 
or dislodged masonry of the first today stand mute 
witness to that great disaster. Naturally, a large-scale 
reconstruction was undertaken. The fallen debris was 
removed and badly affected portion of I he walls was 
dressed up to receive the fresh masonry now made 
of the better quality bricks, neatly veneered with the 
hammer- dressed stone-blocks and rubble. The work 
was as broad as 6 to 6,50 m. Further. the added 
masonry was raised over a considerably duck rubble- 
base. Similar large-scale reconstruction appears to 
have been carried out extensively at the site, moot par¬ 
ticularity on the citadel which might had suffered Hie 
most due to Its monumentallty. 

The lower end of the reconsiru ctlon sill! remai ns to 
be exposed, still, the present basal width of the com¬ 
bined walls excluding the revetment amounts to 
nearly 15. SO m, with a sure possibility of further 
increase downwards while at the middle height St is 13 
m and on the eroded top It measures 11.50 m . Which 
may come down furtheron the horizontal plane at the 
extant top to 9.50 m given ihe rale of taper which 
approximates to 65* on average. 

The exposed width at the eroded top varies constd- 
erabty at other places. It measures 12.30 m at the east 
gate,. 11 to 11,20 mat the north one and 14.75 m near 
Ihe west one, whJk the we stern wall of the outer bailey 
gives a reading from 6 to 6.66 m. Of the south wall of 
the last mentioned one. only a part of the soulh- 
eastern comer was uncovered. On all the exposed 
surface of the fortlAcauon the brick masonry show 
striking similarity to the ultimate phase of recons I ruc¬ 
tion as witnessed at the gulley. thereby Indicating the 
scale of repairs as well as ihe damage by implication. 

c* Middle Town: Ofthe middle town, all the four 
walls have been confirmed. While those on the east, 
norl h and west have displayed, more or less, similar 
architecture, but that on the south stands apart. 
While the others are baslealty mud- brick walls faced 
with stones, the south one consists of three thick 
stone walls running etese as well as parallel to each 
other with the Interstices hearted with earth. Further, 
this wall is constructed on a thick Einrappan deposit 
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which* in its upper strata, contains the material or Late 
phase Besides. It unusually registers a shift of place¬ 
ment wi* h a right angle turn somewhere halfway 
down. Apart that, It is the highest as ell as widest of 
all on middle lawn. It registers a width of 6-60 m while 
the west one which was found In a fine slate of 
preservation is only 4.20 ill broad. lhe other two have 
yet to show up their outer edges firmly. Of the south 
wail. It remains to be ascertained whether it Is a late 
construeUon and as such cuts olffrom the middle lown 
a 43 m built-up area that today lies to the south ofll 
towards the open space. This cut off area in Its turn* 
Is delimited by a stone wall vdilcb yet remains to be 
exposed fully across the width. Pending that, precise 
dimensions of the middle town should remain elusive 
particularly In respect of the breadth, 

d* Emerging Dimensions: The above observation 
stands true to the city proper as well as Us principal 
divisions. Pending further work. Lt too is hazardous to 
spelt out precise dimensions. In this regard. It must be 
borne In mind (0 that the grid plan Is oriented not 
accurately but on basis of average bearing of the strue 
tujes, bil that exposure In a square of 5 or 10 m of a 
s mall segment of a considerably long wall is utterly too 
inadequate to firmly decide the orientation, and Hill 
above all, that both the edges of most of the walls 
segments whether pertaining to the outer or Inner 
fortification system are not yet ascertained to full sab 
isfaclton. As such, approximate measurements can be 
Indicated only and that is what Is being done below. 

The c nllre city Inclusive of the wall and exclusive of 
the bastions should admeasure app mxlmately to 772 
m EW and 626 m NS ± 2-3 m In either case Internally, 
the upper baliey of Lhe citadel at the present lop 
measures about 114 in EW and 94 NS and the lower 
one is about 123 m, whereas a statcmenl about exter¬ 
nal dimensions should remain subject to more work. 
So far middle town Is concerned. It is internally 333 m 
EW and 181 m (-200 m In the western half-1 NS, If the 
built-up area oullylng on south is also included the 
width from north to south will rise to 230 m. 

Lower Town Is around 3=00 m from east to west 
while the other side remains unprobed. 

The open spare betwren citadel and middle town 
stretches to nearly 55 m in width. 

flit— 

■. East Ga t*: Oc cu pying the central location in th e 
eastern arm of the lowering castLe. lhe east gate was 
laid bare for half the width failing In the EW trench In 
south, H* as exposed* consists of a staircase, a sunken, 
pas^igeway, an elevated chamber and a high front 
terrace. The flight of 13 steps leads to a passageway 


running beside the chamber All the three are provided 
in the thickness (12.30 ml of the defensive wall. The 
doorway which once opened on to the high terrace 
projecting from the defensive wall was blocked perhaps 
by the lateHarappans during the period of decline. The 
lateral sides of the terrace are not yet exposed and as 
such any provision of descending, if provided, is not 
known The walls of the chamber are exceedingly thick 
and made of stone blocks joined by mud-mortar- 

Besidcs planning* Lhe most important, rather 
unique feature. Is aesthcUc arrangement on the ege 
of chamber beside the passageway of nearly cut and 
highly polished limestone blocks at far ends, and of an 
equally polished and beautifully moulded pillar base 
into the shape of a bead or domuru placed on two 
polished stone blocks righ* In the centre of the Length. 
The other polished slabs placed lube lween have since 
been robbed of However, further interesting are two 
Men heal pillar elements s kmilariy a polished found 
placed upon one another by the side of the in s itu pillar 
base Each of them is perfectly circular In cross 
section with a convex side and flattened lop as weU 
as bottom with a circular socket hole in Lhe centre. 
A similar hole is prernt in the dnmnru shaped pillar 
base. It is a matter of conjecture as to how and where 
those large bead like members were placed in a com¬ 
posite pillar- A probable answer perhaps lies in a late 
Ha rap pan lapidary's workshop near the west gate. 
There are found three pieces of a tapering plllcr-shaft 
along with an identical pillar base. Surely, they were 
removed from a monumental structure like a gale or a 
palace. As regards the stone-blocks, each conLalna two 
31cm long and 3 cm deep grooves for holding probably 
a square pilaster made of stone or wood. The follow¬ 
ing paragraphs will show as to how amply lhe evidence 
from the north gaLe has further supplemented as well 
as complemented the information bearing on design¬ 
ing and architectural embellishment of gate-com¬ 
plexes at Dholavira and how Immensely the site holds 
promise of unveiling unknown aspects of regal 
architecture of the mighty Harappans. 

b. North Gate: Located somewhat off the centre of 
the northern arm of the citadel wall, the north gale 
stands pre-eminently with Its grandiose proportions 
and majestic apeparance highlighted by Its lofty and 
projected terrace In front of a towering stone-made 
chamber pierced through with a broad and deep 
passageway once furnished with twn doors now poorly 
envisaged by traces available at outer and Inner 
thresholds. Behind that a high flight of steps feclli- 
tated access to a corridor running between the rampart 
and the screcnwaU. Overall, the gate commandedorer 
the long and wide open space which was so meticu¬ 
lously maintained level and floored over several 
cenlurtts, obviously for special ceremonies presided 
over by lhe highest authority of the city. 
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Of different components, the chambers and (he 
passageway are bull! In the thickness or the rampart 
which varies In width horn 12 m at the level of the 
passageway to 11 m at the top-level of the corridor 
admitting a height of 4.50 m inbetween. 

The staircase Is designed like an "L". Descending 
from west through thirteen steps, the Ural (light termi¬ 
nates on a broad and wide landing provided In a 
chamber at the depth of 2.30 m from the top-stair. 
From the landing towards north another flight now of 
ten steps scaling a depth of 2 m or so ends upon the 
first threshold made of polished limestone slabs. The 
threshold Es 3,50 mbroad and 1.50 mdeep. It supports 
today two seemlgly tree-s Landing columns of stone- 
masonry of unusually poor workmanship Besides, 
they do not appear today to make a proepr bond with 
the nearby wall-ends which are neatly faced with well 
chiselled or even moulded blocks On closer examina¬ 
tion. It appeared that these columns in fact were 
encased or panelled with wood and properly bonded 
with the main wall-faces. The other threshold of 
identical finish and size at the outer end of the 
Is, through today bereft of the stone columns yet bears 
enough clue for their existence In addition to that It 
contains neatly cut rectangular holes for holding the 
surrounding wooden members. Furthermore, the 
earthen section still kept intact inbetween the afore¬ 
said masonry columns has provided a highly valuable 
evidence of a fully decayed wooden jamb which divides 
the height of those columns Into two halves. About 
Its probable Import we shall revert to shortly. 

So far the length of the passageway between the 
thresholds Is concerned, it measured around 7m along 
which it runs between two elevated chambers, or. In 
other words, the passageway pierces through an 
oblong chamber whom It divides into two equal halves. 
The thresholds add up another 3 m or so to the run 
of the passageway. The working level of the chamber 
W Is nearly 2 m higher than that of the passage, ft Is a 
considerable height to negotiate without any perma¬ 
nent or (cm penny device like steps or a ladder. So lar 
no such evidence had come up. Besides, it is also 
noteworthy thalthe polished stone-blocks, slabs and 
tile central pillar were found placed upon I he side- 
wall of the passage, which I ridden I ally make I he open 
edge of the side chamber m the east gate. Exac tly the 
same arrangement was followed here as well, all hough 
vandalism has displaced both the central pillars. 
Luckily, one pillar-base along with its supporting block 
were found lying In a spoil-pit at the self-same place 
in the eastern side wall. Stmflarspoll-pit present In the 
corresponding wail on west Is not yet probed deeply. 


M 

Two banded time tones blocks found lying In the 
debris on the front terrace should belong the central 
pillar on west. However, of the polished blocks but for 
the north-eastern one, the remaining three were found 
irtsftu. 

All that said, it is significant to probe as to why the 
side chambers are so high and the eleganl 
architectural members or specially high finish are 
placed on that height which was more than that of a 
toll person. Heic. we wish to refer to the find of the 
Taint traces of wooden Jamb with entoblaJ lire observed 
on both faces of the section above the Inner threshold. 
We believe tht the sunken passageway was once 
bridged by a wooden floor which might be either level 
with or extended over the floor of the flanking 
chambers. There might have bee n a separate and d I rect 
means of getting Into the chamber nearabout the 
height of the landing. Not unlikely that the unprobed 
space In I crlying the chamber wall and the EW 
staircase was then fccllitatlng a separate approach 
to get on to the wooden construction and get In 
through another doorway right above the lower one 
on the obtaining ground. Anil the decayed door jamb 
belongs to thal one slanding on the ground. Given Ibis 
postulation a credence, both the stdechamberajolned 
together by a wooden floor bridging the deep passage¬ 
way would make a wide chamber approximately meas¬ 
uring 7,20 m deep and 12.80 m broad. On lhat the 
supremo might had his seat with a large inscription 
hanging over his head. This may be a probable reason 
or that Inscription of 9 letters lying on the floor of one 
(western) of these chambers, 

The front terrace Is 6 m high from the topmost 
working level of the open spare. It projects 12 m while 
the exposed breadth along cast-west is today con¬ 
firmed for 19 in. As such the lateral sides are yet to be 
exposed and sols the provision for descending on to the 
lower level There may be burled one or two staircases. 
At least, tile re is none In the centre, as is obvious. 

Water Structure; Behind tile north gate, in the central 
zone of the citadel there has been exposed a 12,80 m 
wide water reservoir furnished with a 24 m long and 70 
m broad Inlet channel for carry! ng the re In - water which 
ts so precious In that semi-arid environment. Its length 
remains indefennlnale at present. The exposed part Is 
only 9 m, Quite likely. It claims a large area nf the 
citadel at the prevailing landscape thereabout ts anv 
Indlcatton. 

So far. other remains are concerned, thty Include 
parts of domestic structures, workshops of lapidaries 
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and shell workers, big drains, smaller house drains 
including a cut- stone one and soon ao forth. All those 
can be dealfh with separately. 

Before concluding, we must wrtlc a few words 
about the Inscription {pldJQ. Each letter is about 37 cm 
in height and 25 to 27 cm In width. It Is composed of 
carefully cut pieces of a crystalline material, may be a 
rock, mineral, or paste. Several pieces are arranged to- 
gelher to, make a single character. Hie faint traces that 
are available on the upper side of die Inscription tend 
fo suggest that these charac teres were engraved on 
a wooden board. However, this is indeed 'the 
discovery of the decade' in the words of V,N. Mlsra. 
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THE CHALCOLITHIC CULTURE OF SOUTHERN BIHAR 
AS REVEALED BY THE EXPLORATION AND 
EXCAVATION IN DISTRICT ROHTAS 


Bircndra Pratap Singh* 


The remains of the chaleolUhlc culture in Bihar 
la known mainly from Hie excavations of Chlrand', 
Sonpur*. Champa*. OrtupV Taradlh 5 . Chechar- 
ku tub pur'' and Maner 7 . AH these sites art located In 
north Hlhar. in this context nosatis factory field-work 
has been done so far In soulhem Bihar. With a view 
to understand the delallB regarding the nature of 
chalcolithic settlements, dlslrltavi lion pa item of sites. 

etc.. In southern Bihar, with particular reference to 
dlslricl Rohtas. was subjected to Odd-sun/wy* by the 
author. 

It brought to tight a number of chaleolUhlc 
sites,important among ihem art those of Scnuwar. 
Sakns, Datndlh. Kushurtdih, Raja Ki Ankort, Akorht. 
Madhuri and ShaharkUh.These settlements are found 
in two contexts; 

l| ChaleolUhlc culture preceded by Neolithic cul¬ 
ture and 

li) Chalcolllhtc culture being Ihe earliest culture. 

’Hi e settlements of the former kind dearly pre - su p- 
poses a selection on the part of the Neolithic coinmu- 
miles high grounds of habitation, whereas the settle¬ 
ments of the latter category were usually located In 
the plains commanding fertile lands, much less 
vegetated area and away from the flood zone. Thus the 
Drat three sites come under category I) while the 
remaining ones belong to 111 category. 

In both the cases the chaloolUhlc culture Is suc¬ 
ceeded by the NBPW deposit. 

The slle of Semiwar (laL 24' 56'N, LoOg.83* 6EEJ 
is located 7 km south of Sasaram tn district Rohtas. 
Bihar. "Excavations revealed a thick deposit of four 
cultural periods * The two seasons' (1986-97. 99-901 
work has now brought to light a continuous sequence 
of culture in the region from the neolithic to the 
chalcolllhli- period, down to the period when the NBP 
ware came in to vogue. The excavations at Scnuwar had 
a significant bearing on our knowledge of the Neolithic 
culture 10 : It was equally Important for the chalcollthlc 
culture of southern Bihar chiefly characterized by 
mlcroHths. copper, ceramic Industries of plain hnd 
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painted vartely and sometimes by neolithic artifacts. 

Period II Is represented by the chaleolUhlc culture 
uf2,30 m thick occupational deposit. St gnUi candy. the 
lowermofti deposit overlapped with the preceding 
neolithic sub-period IB and Its uppermost deposit 
with ihe succeeding period (III) which Is characterized 
by the inlroducllon of iron and NBP Wore. Thus the 
chaleolUhlc culture on the one hand. Is a gradually 
development of the neolithic cull ure. and on ihe other 
11 paved way for Ihe growth of the NBP Ware culture. 

The evidence of successive occupational floors 
are encountered In the trenches. Ihe thickness of 
floors ranges between 6 cm and 30 cm. 'Ihesc are 
made of rammed earth A large number of burnt 
lumps of clay with reed or bamboo impression was 
obtained from ihe associated strata, indicating that 
the people lived in huts made of wattle and daub, 
plastered over with husk-mixed earth- Though no 
house plan could be exposed fully, the available evt 
denre suggests (ha I some of Ihe houses were circular. 
In I his context, however, some remains of a circular 
mud structure with 4.26 m anti 3.9m In diameter, 
inner and outer respectively need special menlfon. It 
Is made of rompai l yellowish clay mixed with small 
pieces of Knnkcir, Thetirlgfil of liw structure is 30cm. 
Its thickness al ihe bottom and lop is 30 cm and 15 cm. 
respectively The floor encountered In the rimilar 
structure is made of rammed sticky yellowish ( lay 
mixed with karikar over which remains of tw«. rlay 
lined pits are found, ft may also be noted Ihnl t*iml 
patches are noted on this floor. 

Assoc la led with I his phase are the remains of 
several other burnt clay lined piK. circular, ovalorrec 
I angular in shape. They first appeared in ihe 
ncnllLlilr chair oil Ihlr phase and ate found continuing 
in ihe succeedingI’lialcoUllUr and the NBiAV phases, 
the contents of iht-se pits Include ash, charcoal, 
potsherds, etc Thrtr spcclflc lise could nol lie asccr 
lalned. 

The poilery ofrhalcolUhlc culture at Scnuwar fell 
In I o several groups: til unslippedand slipped redware 
llhr killer being plain and puittled bolhl ill black on 
red ware, ill! black and-red ware (plain as well as 
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painted), |v| black slipped ware fplain as well a* 
pain ted), v) burnished black wane (pJa! n aa well pain led). 
vijCoid Impressed pottery and vt) rusticated pottery. 
The majority of the vessels air wheel thrown, a very 
5 mall percentage Is represented by hand made speci¬ 
mens. Besides the ronlJmiatlon of pot forms of the 
preceding neoliihic period, 1 he pottery shows change 
in fabrics and shapes as well. Similarly, the painted 
pottery also m p ea I changes from the preceding culture 
m painting tradition This change Is noticed In die 
style of painting the m ode of execution and In iheuse 
of pigments as well Execution o t painting In Ihe form 
of rim band with red ochre in ihe post-firing stage is 
a feature of the rirn!|| hie: culiure. During the chaf- 
colithle phase new motifs in painted design emerged 
which Included lattice, group of parallel oblique or 
5 [anting lines, small vertical wavy lines in a row, short 
parallel slanting lines, etc. The pain lings areexccuied 
in prefiring slage but specimens with postering 
painting in red ochre are also met with, suggesting 
continuation of tradition of the preceding neolithic 
culture. During this phase new pigments are Intro 
duced to decorate the surface, viz, white, cream and 
btaek. Besides painting, the pottery is found decorated 
with Incised designs represented by eriss cross, 
linger lip and eut-rnoLtls etc., nn Ihe applique bands 
of day (Fig 4,6.7), 

Red Ware 

The study sealed I he following two groups on 
Ihe basis of fabric and surface treatment* 

A) Unslipped red ware 

H) Slipped red Ware. 

A. The specimens belonging to this group ne 
coarse and ranges in fabrics from medium to thick. 
Hie day to highly tempered. Ihe core Is gritty, porous 
mid generally complete black but In certain cases 
leaves a thin red zone on either side. The cimens 
belonging to this group are without any surface 
irenlment The common shapes met with Included 
howls and vases of varying profiles. 

B. Next to ihe course red ware. Ihe slipped red ware 
forms a significant group, U is plain as well as painted, 
ibr sherds belonging to this group is further divisible 
lino two broad categories, one which Ls treated with a 
metallic bright red slip and flighty bumtshed showing 
glossy surf arc It K made of well levigated day with less 
admixture of course material. This Is possibly evolved 
frotii Ihe burnished ml ware of the preceding neolithic 
culture. The other rategoiy Is characterized by thin 


drab red slip l with one excepUon where I hick slip Is 
applied) showing porous core. The slip shows two 
shades, vtz., bright red and dark red. Burnishing is 
Infcrhlr In comparison to the former category. 

Quite a few painted specimens In the above two 
categories of pottery are a Iso recovered. The painting 
is done hi post firing stage showing small circles of 
miniature dots with creamlah pigment, a tradition 
con I Inning from the neolllhlr chaJcolilhlc sub-period 
fa 

Black painted Red ware 

Tlie block painted red ware. commonly known 
as black on red ware. Ls a significant group of polleiy 
of Ihe period. It 1& Introduced from the very beginning 
of Ihe period II, The painting on Hie ware Is shown In 
dull black plgmenl. The repertoire of painted motifs b 
extremely limited, represented by linear patterns 
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surface while in a few cases they are also Ld be seen 
on bolh the sides (Fig- 5 S S 3- IS). Hie design element in 
most of Hie case Is similar to that of the burnished 
black ware. The study of pain led motifs dearly showed 
that Hie pettertfrfW by Lilts time bad become quite 
well versed In executing the painted designs as evi¬ 
denced by the re presen I at ion of HiLn lattice. The thin 
fine lines suggest full control over the brush. 

The ware as a rule Is treated with red or light 
brown slip and the surface Ls often burnished. The 
burnishing In some cases are of high order as 
evidenced by Hie glossy surface of the sper Linens, 
heaving a lew slienis which are slipped on both sides, 
the vessels In general are decorated like Hut exter¬ 
nally , The pollery Is of medium fabric, nude of 
comparatively well levigated clay with usually com 
pact core. Due to Limited number of sherds, that too 
mostly shapeless, it Is not possible to know much 
about the full form. However, among I he recognised 
shape mention may be made of small sized vases and 
bowls. 



fig. 2. Plain and Painted Black and 
Red Ware Period II. 


as 

The pottery forms and painted designs of the 
ware recall black-on-red ware of the Central Indian 
chalcolllhJe culture, for Instance lattice motif, groups 
of parallel vertical wavy lines r bowls with straight or 
convex skies having featureless rim, etc. This may 
suggest some sort of con tact between Hie two cultures 
which In any case not Car removed from each other 
either In point of time or space. Here LL may be 
mentioned that Hie occurrence of black printed red 
ware wiHi linear designs IP reported from chalcolithk: 
phase of Koldihwa 11 and Soupur also. 

Qbck ind Rcd Ware 

The biack-and-red ware forms another significant 
group of pottery. It Is plain and painted both. Hie 
latter Is however, meagre/The painting is done In white 
pigment. The motifs included groups of parallel 
slanting lines on the Inner surface, small vertical wavy 
lines in a row at the rim on the inner surface, short 
oblique strokes near the base, and group of short 
paiidld slanting lines (Fig. 1.5. Fig /I 2 . 3, 6, Fig, 3, 4\> 
Occasionally, post-firing paintings In Ted ochre are 
seen. The study reached the folio wing groups of the 
ware, 

I) Tile black-arid-red . M h slipped and bur¬ 
nished surface. The slip Is ap* ! both the sur¬ 
faces, though the external w ilcd with 

brighter red »lip- 

tl] The black-and-red ww ~Uh exten d dull sur 
face. The red slip applied on the outer surface is iF.n 
while on Hie Ini the black shp 1ft 

comparatively Ihirfc. In comparison lo the preceding 
group. Die burnishing Is also Inferior, 

fill The black-and-red ware with an outer rush 
catcil surface Internal surface is also devoid of arty 
surface treatment. The shapes air limited lo vases aiui 
bowls. No complete shape is recovered, however, ft 
appears thal Lhe vases are roughened from base to 
shoulder while In coses of bowls the roughening is 
done upt.o the rim The coarse grained paste is pre 
pared out of ground pol sherds, slone pan Erics and 
sand. 

It is applied by fingers as suggested by their 
marks. Tile fabric ranged from thin to medium, show' 
ing eompac t core. The clay employed Is levigated. Th Is 
group is represented by limited number of sherds. 

Iv) The bb„a-andl-red ware represented by sherds 
of thin seel3an having compact core . The clay is heller 
levigated which provides in some examples metallic 
sound. The majority 03 lhe sherds show burnished 
external and internal surfaces. 
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Fill- 3. Mam and Painted Black anti 
Red wan? 1 Vnwl II 



Nii 4 , Bed Ware: Slipped anti Undipped |, 3 5 
Cord impressed pa liny, l^rtutl l[. 


The pottery belonging to the groups I) and H| 
ranged In fabric from medium to thick. The clay used 
in the manufacture of these groups contains husk, 
straw, etc. The core is gritty and porous. In majority 
of examples. It Is ei (her complete black or it leaves a 
Ihln red none. The noteworthy shapes include: 1} 
narrow ch a nn el e d bowk, 2} broadened channeled 
bowls. 3| long widely channeled deep bowls. 4) bowls 
with straight or con vex sides. 5) bowls with blunlcart- 
nation. 6) pots with vert leal sides having an out'curved 
rim, 7) dishes, ft) vases with flared rim. 9) dishes™ 
stand, 10) basins. 11) vases with straight sided 
featureless rtmwith rounded body. 120shallow bowls 
etc. (flgs, 1.2 and 3). 


and Maner In Bihar: Punch, Kajnrdhlbi'* MahtshdaJ” 
n Wwl Hengal: Khalrodih'\ Martian'* Sohganro 1 " I., 
* isiei n Ultar Pradesh Linear molifls the main feature 
if ware Leaving a few pottery lyjx-s. whlt lr may lx* 
rtuLddc red as regional variations, most of ihe shapes 
rmttxf in the ware are comparable with the poitery 
from I he above mentioned excavated 5i | r s At limes 
i hr- Mart* being so close, bui), i M farm and fab, i, 

M 11 '*** frnm a particular site ran hardly ire 

■' r iron r| from ,<s counterpart from (lie oihri „t,* 
n,i sc famlkts suggest cultural Jinks belwrrn th.se 


aisck Slipped Ware 


The hfark and red ware, plain as welt as painted, 
is reported from corresponding si rata from sites like 
Oriup. Champa. Cherhar-Kulubpur, Taradih. Chirand 


r ,, .. ware is another group at 

t-ii cy associated with the chatmJithl, phase h 1 
ploin and pointed both. (he latter being trldy a few 
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Fig. 5. 1-12 Burnished Black Ware, 13-18 Black and 
Red Ware. 19-27 Black Slipped Ware, Perlnd II. 
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number. The painting is tn white, showing groups of 
verticals* crtss- crosses, etc,, comparable with those 
recovered from Khalradih, Sohgaura. Koldlhwa. 
Ch Irandand Or lup. Jt is importan t to note that sherds 
with Identical paintings have also been found al 
Gulrihviighat and Lohra Dewa during Lkc recent 
exploration conducted In Basil district. Uttar 
Pradesh. 17 The ware ranged In fabric from thin to 
medium and treated wtih a thick slip. The clay Is well 
levigated and free from Impurities, Occasionally, the 
specimens with rusticated surface are also met with. 
Similar feature has been noted at Khalradlh also. 1 * 
The Import an I shapes include miniature vase, straight 
sided bow Is. convex sided bowls, cartnated bowls, lid 
rum-bowl With splayed out rim. Hanged bowl, etc (Pic 
5,19-27). 

Burnished Black Ware 

The ware Is represented by small number or 
sherds. Generally it is 0 f medium fabric and the clay 
employed In the manufacture Ls highly tempered and 
not well levigated. The core varies from grey to black 
while the slip Is bright black. The stirthreoTlhe pols 
in genera I are smooth, even and in some cases glossy. 
After application of slip the vessels apeears to have 
been burnished. The ware is divisible Into two groups 

<1 Phinled black ware 

III Plain black ware 


tng compart core. The bright black glossy appearance 
also distinguishes II from the black slipped ware. 
Even I he pots with dull appearance show difference on 
account uf its fabric. Among other noteworthy points 
which differentiate the two Is that the black ware is 
possibly evolved from burnished grey ware of the 
preceding neolithic culture while the black slipped 
ware is a new entrant tn Ibe chakollthtc pottery as 
evinced at Senuwar. 

The occurrence of cord Impressed and rusticated 
pottery lias also been noted In small number. Hie cord 
impression are found in various patterns in bold relief 
and noted exclusively on red ware bowls and small 
sired pots (Fig. *1.1. 3-5). In such examples the upper 
half portion is treated with (hick red slip to cover Ibc 
roirgli surface and the remaining lower portion is 
covered with cord strokes, tl Is of medium section and 
has a coarse Fabric. 

Rusticated poll cry has been noied mainly in red 
and (he black and red wares. Occasionally It is found 
in the black slipped ware also. This has been separated 
from the remaining wares mainly by \ ts surface Ural 
mcql, The external surface Is roughened by ihe appli 
ratran ofa coarse grained paste. Shapes represented 
hi the ware are limited. The occumice of these two 
s tie wares In the chaJooUthlc phase may indicate 
conllmiauon of the pottery tradition of the preceding 

Hlfl Iflhr mtlfiiTB 


The painllng Is done in white In pro firing stage, 
however. In a solitary Instance red ochre is also used 
In this example alter executing the design In white on 
boih sides a band or red ochre Is given at the rim 
external tv in post-firing stage. The white pigment Is 
fully retained while the red ochre decorative band Is 
mostly removed, leaving behind only faint traces. Red 
ochre band was noted In black- and red ware also 
tainted motifs consist of groups of parallel vertical 
wavy titles, sigmas. groups of abort vertical wavy 
or slanting strokes, designs made by small dots rope 
pattern, lattice, ek. (Fig, 5.1,5-7 and 9 12) Among the 
pottery types the bc*wj alone has been noted IFg. 5. |- 


nie u« of copper is witnessed by the presence 
of bangle, a tool of ait Indeterminate use. pin (?|, ear 
nng (?), pendant (?), copper pieces and a pot-sherd In 
which a layer ormpper is found sUU adhered all along 
,ts lnn(?r surface which indicates that It was a pol used 
in smelling copper ore. Iron did not occur Hi this 






,. . , ™ CBlol9 * e consisted of retouched 

bfadetcis, partly barked bladclets, llakes. blades and 
cores. The materials are chalcedony and chert, the 
loiter more commonly used. The preponderance of 
waslr products over finished tools suggests that the 
tools we it m-nJr at the site itself. 


ThedUkrence noled be| ween the htmkshppcd and 

ro™i a 'i fQbrk '“** sujface ^hnent and 

lr3'J2 ^ WHrtlS U5Ua!f y ™*«. heavily 
-mpered with grtlty porous core while the black 

s .pped ware j 5 made of well levigated clay with less 
admixture of tempering materials, well fired exhibit 


n!n a 9t0nc **** “ Tcajvcn rt from the 

!T f!f ,hc chalcoljlhlr period. Among* 

V MOnf ***** ass °clatedwith this 
pb ( M include hammers, rubber stones, pesiks.ljing 

'•“IW fiscs and ukhok Most nfihesr 
rani iniicd from the preceding neolithic culture. 
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G. 1 9 Bone tools. Beads of Semiprecious stones. 
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Bangles of hone, beads of agate* eh aired tiny (Fig. 
6JO] and faience formed objects of personal adorn¬ 
ment. It may he mentioned here that the overlapping 
phase be I ween sub-period IB (neolithic ehalcolltbic) 
and Period II (chatcabthlc) yielded an Important 
discovery of faience slage strewn In an area measuring 
2-45 m E-W and 1,60 m N-& suggesting evidence of 
an Industry of faience. Ibis appears to be the first site 
m this region to exhibit such a slgnlTcant evidence. 
Chalcedony and agate were the male dab employed for 
manufacturing beads from line very beginning which 
continued in the chaleollthlc period. The brads ef 
faience are introduced tn IB whirli continued In F^rtod 
if. The shapes or the preceding period conlinued- 

Ibe bone tools Include borer, point.needle (7). 
chisel and arrow head, both socketed and tanged (Fig. 
8 j -9), Ttic last make their appearance for Ihe H rat lime 
In this period. Objects of shell form a special fealure 
of neolithic and chalcoilthic phases at Senuwar. ft 
comprised of pendant and shell Cut and edge ground 
to a triangular shape. 

Among objects of terrarotla mention may be 
made of bends. {Fig. 6.11-17), animal and bird Figurine, 
hop-scotrh, siopper. etc. Rerovery of grains by floaia- 
Uoft method was obtained from the associated strata 
of Ihe period indicating that agriculture was practised 
on large scale. JU The study repeated the following 
rmps: 

L Rice (Oryim satiwal 

2. Barley |Hordeum uulgare) 

3. Darf-wheat (TrUicum spfi£*€TOeom4rrj) 

4. Bread Wheat IT. ue^iluumj 

5* Sorghum-nilikt or Jowar (Sorghum bicofor) 

6 . Chick-pea [Cicer orieltnumj 

7. Green gram or mung (Signer radinio] 

8. Field pea [Pisum aruensc) 

9. Lentil (Lens ndinnrisl 

10. Horse^gram (Dolichoa bf/iorusJ 

11. Grass-pea (Lalhyms satlutisl 


12. 011 seeds belonging to sesame or 111 [Sesamum 
Indicurri 

13. Linseed jLinum ustLof isstmumj 

Apart from these weed and wild laxa have also 
been recovered which included wild Jujube (Ziziphus 
numniulartaK veLch (vtcta sativa). a grass belonging to 
Cenchrus dllaris. Seeds of a Wild shrub J^erilla 
Oclmoidcs haw also been found.Caitle-breeding 
formed an other important occupation of the people as 
ts suggested by the o* currency of a large number of 
domes heated animal bones, mainly of cattle. 

The field survey In dl strict RohtaB resulted In the 
discovery of several sites referred to earlier, where the 
same class of pottery and material culture have been 
found as recovered from the excavations orsenuwaj. 
Among the noteworthy shapes met within I he red ware, 
blaek-and-red ware and black wane incuded bowls 
with globular or ovoid body having rounded base, 
perforated fooled-bowL lipped or channeled bowl, 
ovoid bowls with an out curved rim. vases wtlh sharp 
rarinateti neck and flared rim. basins, etc. The tools 
are made on locally available rocks like basalt, chert 
and chalcedony* and includedblodclcls. blades, flakes, 
together with fluted cores and dpbltage. 

From the foregoing description It Is now clear that 
the chalcoilthic cult tire of southern Bihar Is charac¬ 
terised by plain and painted pottery* viz,, black-iincb 
red* black slipped, burnished black, black-on-red. 
slipped and unsltppcd red wares, microti I hs and coppr 

The subsistence economy of the chalcoilthic 
Senuwarians. dependend mainly on agriculture, 
cattle breeding, hunting and partly on some cottage 
industries which included pottery making, lapidary, 
bone tool making and faience Industry, As noted 
earlier, the lost had its beginning In the preceding 
nro]llhtr rhalcolilhlc phase. Here it may be noted that 
dir presence of copper did not bring any appreciable 
change In their economic status. In faci the economy of 
these people remained more or less the same as 
observed In the preceding neol lih Ic chalcol I th Ic ph ase. 

The settlement pattern, too, does not show any 
marked change from the preceding neolithic culture. 
They Lived In small circular huts made of wattle and 
daub. The floors were made of rammed earth mixed 
with kankar and potsherds. The culture ts primarily 
distinguished by various painted and unpointed 
ceramic industries that give a strong suggestion of 
change. 
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A. c lose cxaminai Ion of 1 he material culture recov¬ 
ered! from the excavations ofScmm'arkads Lo infer 
that the Chaicalithic Culture In southern Bihar gradu 
ally evolved from the preceding neolithic culture. The 
occurrence of burnished black, ware and burnished 
red ware (in Lhe slipped red ware gmup] Is Indicative 
of Lhe fact that the Ibrrner evolved from the burnished 
grey ware and latter from the burnished red ware oflhe 
elderly neolithic culture. SimiUlry. the use of thick slip 
and bumishlg are among the tm pan ant neolithic 
pottery traits wlilcli found their way Sn Lhe chal- 
colllhle period. Cord Impressed pottery, rusticated 
ware, post firing painting In red ochre and in cream 
colour pigment. Incised and applique modes of 
decoration may be trrated as continuation of lhe 
tradition of the preceding neolithic culture. Besides, 
the continuation of several pottery shapes of neolithic 
period some of the pol-forms gel modified. Vases with 
carl no led neck and flaring rims, bowls of varying 
profiles continued I 11 modified form. Similarly, lhe 
channeled bowls have certainly emerged oul of lhe 
preceding neolithic culture mainly in the black-and- 
red ware and occsfonally in the red ware. Spouted 
vessels of the preceding period are conspicuous by 
their absence In Lhe chalcoillhtc phase Among other 
neolithic objects which continued In the same or 
slightly modified form are polished axes of basalt, 
stone hammers, rubbers, peslle sling balls, sharpen¬ 
ers and shell tools of an Indeterminateuse. Beads of 
semiprecious 5 lone exhibit an evolution from the 
preceding neolithic culture. To Recapitulate, the evi¬ 
dence Is in favour of an evolution of neolithic culture 
into the chaJcolllhir culture. It is interesting to note 
that similar development from the oeallthtc So the 
rhalcolilhJc Is evinced at Knldlhwa also. 1 * 

From a comparative study of Lhe different 
ceramic Industries and pottery types recovered fmm 
Semiwnr and other excavated sites In the legions 
under review family-likeness Is indicated, linking one 
regional Industry with the other suggesting thereby 
one Integra] culture. Correspondence to shape be¬ 
tween Senuwar pot forms and Khaiiadth. Narhan, 
Chlrand. Taradlh and Koldihwa pot forms is amply 
attested. Particular mention In this regard may be 
made of dish-on- stand, lipped or channeled bowl, 
bowl with globular or ovoid body, vases with carina* 
Uon at the neck and Hared rim, perforated fooled bowl, 
basins with splayed opt rim, etc., to Lhe red andblack- 
and-red wares and straight sided bowls, convex sided 
bowls, carinated bowls and Md-eum-bowls In the black 
slipped ware. The occurrence of Identical painted 
sherds and specimens with rusticated exterior surface 
In the black slipped ware and Incised criss-cross 
design on the slipped fed ware sherds are noteworthy 
evidence which indicate links between Scnuwar and 
Khalradih Here In this context lhe presence of black- 
on-red ware. Is especially interesl lug. since the ware 


Is found In Central Indian Chaicoldhlc culture, lhe 
similarity in form and painted designs In pottery 
suggest Central Indian contracts or influences. 

lhe objects used by these people are Limited In 
each region and include beads of semiprecious stones, 
steatite, terracotta, querns, pes Ik* of slope, bone tools 
which comprised of points, tanged as well as socketed 
arrows heads, chisels, etc,, and very small number of 
copper objects. In view of Lhe entire evidence there 
appearas to be basic uniformity in the cultures 
represented In the regions understudy The village 
character of the culture Is relied erf in each region. 

Among the points of difference noted, particularly 
at lhe excavated sites of eastern U-P- Is the complete 
absence of lit hie tools which is an essential chaloollthle 
appellation. But the presence of copper, ceramic 
industries I with a lew local variations} potteiy shapes 
and material culture exhibiting striking similarities 
testily lo the existence of a comparable chaJcolithtc 
phase at the sites of eastern O.P. w 

On the basis of above evidence it is also inferred 
that there Is a regularchaJcolilhlc Mil lenient spread in 
eastern U.P.. Bihar and parts of Vindhyan area. Thai 
the duration of this phase is fairly long as at most oft he 
sites the occupation thickness is over 2 nL 

The NBP ware culture Is preceded by the chal- 
coULhlc culture In southern Bihar and eastern LLP. bul 
no such evidence is found so far to the Vindhyan 
plateau, 11 The PtfBPware culture shows a gradual 
development from previously existing cha!eolith Ic 
culture In southern Bihar and eastern U.P. as evinced 
by the excavatkms of Scnuwar and KhalradLh.Al both 
the pkces there is an overlap between the chalcolithlc 
and NBF ware deposit. 
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In the absence of Ulblc CdoIs, the use of the trrm 
L choJcalithtc tnr the sites present In eastern U.| 3 . may 
be disputed by sfime scholars. Ilawrvcr, since the 
assembly ofeasste m U,P. sftea have many fdentlenj 
features nnEed at other sites like Stmiwar. Chirand H 
Tanvllfi, Kuidihwa etc,, where mh mhlhsiirc present. 
Lhc U'fjii 3 m Sng n £ t-lined ti> eonvriy lbe status of the 
assemblage, See Sank^ H D , In Deo S fj fed | 
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ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE WARDHA WAIN GANG A DIVIDE 


Amarendra Nath* 


Like other major river systems of India, the 
Wanllia Walngqna contributed slgnlHcanUy to the 
growth nfcullure. In recent years some Important ex- 
pkzralitma and excavations were carried out tn the 
cradle of these two rivers, the vtdarbha region. (Dfi. I). 
Leaving aside the three stages of development of the 
Palaeolithic industry of the Pleistocene vld&rbha no¬ 
ticed at Papamlan-Tekdl', District Chandrapur, the 
prolohlstorlc chronology tn the region, before the 
mid eighties, was known to have started with the 
emergence of iron. However, In the mid eighties, a site 
alliiljapur Carhi on the Puma river, a tributary of 
Taptiyielded some important clues to Hie existence 
of a chalcoiithic settlement.* 

The recent excavations at Adam t2l“00'N79 p 27'E}, 
Taluk Kulii, District Nagpur*, hare however, brought to 
light a five fold sequence of cultures starting from 
the aceramir minollthlc deposit and passing, through 
the chalcohthic and early historical cultures. The 
mound from outside appears to be early historical 
in nature, showing the features of an earthen 
rampart and a moat, the latter encircling tile former 

I fig. 2 & PM). 

Deposit* 

Period I Is reprriienled by (Illy cm thick deposit, 
lalcrilir [secondary) in origin, composed of reddish 
brown compact earth mixed with grit and rarely with 
charcoal blls and bone. It yielded. In the lowest pee 
defrnre levels mirrolllhlr depo&ll free from poitery. 
The artcfacis m mered Include parallel sided blades 
)unates points Hake blade* and srrapere made of 
chert chalcedony agate and quartz. Tentatively, the 
period ha* been daled to efrea third to second 
millennium J3.C. 

Period 11 hus been termed a* ’Vidarbha-Ch alcollthic' 
as the re ramie industry docs not correspond either In 
Ibrm or In description wilh any of the contemporary 
cbalcolil h ir ci ill i i res of the regions adjoining Vldarbha. 
Ihe deposit approximately a metre In thickness, 
allogeihcr different in character from that of the 
preceding period, belonged to fine compos! (In naj class 
of clayey earth, varying in colour I rom dark-brown io 
pile hr own with an admixture of grit and charcoal 
bits. There are six pottery types of medium to roarse 
fabric invariably of inadequate bring. The types 
include |t| red ware wllh a chocolate #Up and painted 
In white, (li) red ware wilh a red slip and painted 
in while.|til) red ware with a red slip and painted in 
black 

• Airhiiroteitrcal Survey aMndla. old High Court building 


{tv} utisilpped red ware wilh painting In black 
tvfunslipped fed wan? wilh painting in white and MJ 
black and red ware with palnUngs on the outside in 
black The design elements occurring an them were 
Limited to (I) hatched diamonds, [Mi combed pattern, 
(Hi) merles of short horizontal wavy stroke:* ('z 1 pattern) 
and (tv) groups of vertical strokes of varying number, 
occurring both externally and Internally on Ihe rim 
[fig-3J_ Among the plain potlery an average of about 64 
per cent constllutcd the red ware while 26 per cent 
formed the black slipped ware and 10 per cent black 
and red ware. 

Evidence of structure* m the form of post holes 
and mud floors was noticed, but due lo space 
limitation no complete house plan could be ascer¬ 
tained completely. However a portion of circular 
house plan recorded In S5/1 had post holes spaced 
at regular in rentals of fifty cm. along the perl metre of 
the rammed-mud floor tn Bl/2 a floor with posh 
holes was recorded but It did not form a pattern; a 
whet-si one was also noticed on this floor Slightly 
above this floor was exposed a burnt day floor patch 
over which was noticed a polished cell like object of 
shak slone + perhaps used as a semper 4 : the mitto- 
lilhle industry of Ihe preceding period however, 
continued, in use. Other finds of the period include 
a copper ring circular in section; a crucible, bone 
stylus of cylindrical shape wilh an oblique cut end and 
an engraver with Andy finished pointed end. The 
period has roughly been dalcd to the flr&i quarter of 
the second millennium B-C. 

Period LII is charaderi&ed by the introduction of 
Iron, although the cultural items of the preceding 
period continued lo occur. The layers yielded ash- 
deposlls. occasionally mixed wilh soft clayey earth and 
charcoal-bits- The painted pottery of the earlier 
period, with slight Increase in the frequency contin¬ 
ued with an addition of few new design dements. A 
notable introduclion noticed was lhal or a coarse 
micaceous red ware painted wilh thick brush over a 
chocolate slipped base lflg,4h The other new design 
dements Incltide (\) chequer-board pattern, (II) series 
of horizontally, occasionally obliquely inclined, coma- 
Jike slrokcs £*r dots arranged vertically, Hie horizon 
tally or obliquely Inclined coma-lflteslrokefihave 
noticed on red ware, at times painted In while and 
occasionally in black: sometime* the strokes palmed 
In black occur on the Inner base of some table wares 
like dish or bowl. Toward* the laicr phase of this period 
the frequency of while painted pottery got reduced as 
compared to black cm red ware. Some of the black and 
red ware of this period bore grafflu marks, 

iagpur. 
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comparable to those found In the rhalcolithlc contexL 
In the lower phase, the percentage of plain pottery 
noted were: redware 59 per cent, black slipped ware 
32 per cent and black and red ware 9 per cent 
Towards the upper phase, the red ware con United to 
dominate with 64 per cent while black and rad ware 
showed a marked Increase or 23 per cent and black 
slipped ware declined to 13 per cenL 


Introduction of Iron technology made copper 
a subordinate metal at Adam. "Hie artefacts of Iron 
Include, besides Indeterminate and rusted pieces, a 
tanged point and naU fragments. Other important 
antiquities reported from this period are copper ring, 
short barrel shaped camellan bead etched with dots, 
annular terracotta beads, hopscotches dressed In 
potlery and stone, terracotta head of a bird and oblong 
shaped spool, bone points and stylus and a shell 
bangle fragment. Tentatively, the period has been 
assigned to circa 1000 B.C. to S0Q B.C, 
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Tracts or structure tn the Form of post holes and 
semi-circular mud-floor were noticed. A pot-burial, 
in upright position, of secondary Inhumation, was no¬ 
ticed in the habitation area. The medium sized vase of 
red ware contained a deep bowl of black and ted ware 
nlied with sailed charcoal and earth. 







irzMucu AS pre ^Oautyan and Maurvan 
w essed some fundamental change In the cultural 

A^lh^ P ^ ltapS f dUe l ° ,he developed Iron technology 

houiT r n 0m,atk,n ' hc 10131 °utla V of the 

house plan from circular or ovaj in -* 0 ^™ ™-\ , 
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one M3P sherd was reported from this horizon. The 
micaceous red wane was painted with linear hands of 
varying thickness bek>w the neck. Hie types met with 
weir vases. Jars and bowls. The black and red ware 
bowl with a featureless rim. occasionally out-turned 
and slightly expanding sides* carinated to Danish 
base was an Important type. The frequency of red 
ware (73 per cent) was more than of the black and red 
ware 127 per cent). No complete house plan could be 
exposed* however, in one of the cutting* [E3U a 
undressed shale stone wall running east west [8x0.80 
ni.l, was noticed with a right angle north Lum (2 x 0.50J 
m.}, It had mud flooring. In the sLone-mud-masonry 
was noticed* occasionally* fragments of brick bats and 
tiles which suggest existence of brick structure and 
manufac ture of Ltk for fooling. The other structure 
(Q5| noticed was in the farm of a fine mumun Jloor 
rectangular in shape, wiQi post holes of IS cm in 
diameter. The available extent of the floor was 3,B5 x 
2-2 S nr 

The outstanding riiscoveiy of this period was the 
fragmentary legged querns and mailers of sand stone 
with typical Mauiynn polish. Two of ihe legged 
querns were engraved towards the shorter axis with 
auspicious symbols like swastika, tmndpoda flau 
rtne) and mi™ (fish). Howcvrr* these have been 
reported from the rampart cutting. Other antiquities 
of this period In chide beads of crystal, agate, camelian 
and terracotta: amulet and ring of copper: arrowhead 
of Iron; and engravers both of bone and antkr. 
Terra col (a fragments of hand modelled female figures 
of ageless 1 mol tier goddess type with wid e open legs 
shown without toe details were also reported from this 
period. The period has been dated to circa SCO B.C. to 
150 B-C- 

J^rlod V has been attributed to the Bhadras. 
Mliras, Satavahanas and Maharathi rulers on the 
basis of numismatic and ep I graphical evidences. The 
deposit belonged to one com positional class of day of 
medium to hard in compactness and dark brown to 
black in colour, with some exceptions of grey and 
kaolin wares. Ihe ceramic Indus! ry predominantly 
remained confined to red ware of medium to coarse 
fabric. Shapes Included almost all types and variants 
of bowls, basins, dishes Jars, vases. lids and lld-eum- 
boivls. Devoid of paintings the red ware was occasion¬ 
ally slipped In red externally, and at times Jars arid 
basins were either treated exremahy with mica dust 
or 11 formed part of clay paste. Decoration on ihe 
pottery was Introduced in this period for which various 
techniques were adopted like slamping Incision pinch 
cording and applique. Of all the decora live dements 
trirafna of different types* rosettes swastika birds 
hollow roundtes and herring-bone pa I tern were com¬ 
mon In occurrence. Spouts of plain and decorated 
varieties were also encountered. Both shale stone and 


m 

brick stmc Hues were known to the people but due 
to local quarry the former was preferred over the 
latter. The only burnt brick structure (2.75 m.j w r orth 
mentioning was three coursed wall* running north- 
south with a door opening (80 cm) and post holes 
(tlia.35 and 25 cm.) cut In the wait. It Is too early to 
suggest that the brick structure was reinforced with 
wooden post or the post independently supported the 
tiled roof The stone structure, complete on plan, was 
in the form of a compound wail ofelllp deal shape, with 
an entrance towards east encircling four circular 
structures perhaps memorial or votive In nature. Both 
the compound wall and the circular structures were 
laid alter cutting the required foundation trench. Of 
the circular structure- seven courses were noticed in 
the foundation whereas above the stone paved Door 
there were three courses. A major portion towards 
north'west side of the structure got robbed due to 
later pit activity: however, the distribution pattern 
of circular structures suggests that there were 
originally more than four such structures within the 
compound wall. Outside this complex, specially 
towards east, several remains of burials, purely of 
secondary inhumation, were noticed. 

Out of ihree broadly classified varieties viz, (U pot 
burial, LIU terracotta ring burial and (ill) pH burial 
there were noticed number of sub types in them. In 
case of pit burial, pits of oval and circular shapes of 
varying depths * occasionally stone lined, were noticed 
lilted with bowls, basins and vases of medium size* 
Invariably battered without following any uniform 
pattern. 

In case of pot-burial bowls and vases were Laid 
Independently to form the burial chamber inside a pit 
of required shape and size. The bewb of red ware 
wlih featureless rim, oblique sides and string cul base 
were used frequently* at Limes placed upside down 
with stone Lining, sometimes one covering the other, 
or one above the other In inverted position. Another 
variant noticed was that of vases of varying shapes 
and sizes (Pl.il). A wide mouthed vase with out-turned 
rim and slight carl nation was noticed laid In a circular 
pit in upright position; it was covered with a cham¬ 
bered base ofmlcaceous red ware, thin Hi section. The 
pot contained soiled charcoal bl is mixed Id earth 
with fragments of bone, A hopscotch as grave goods 
was found from the pot-chamber. Another medium 
sized vase, complete* exterior stsmped with trtraino 
motif was laid In the chambered base of a thick 
micaceous red ware Jar; die collared rim of ihe same 
formed a ring around the said pot- chamber which 
contained charcoal bib mixed In soiled earth IPt III), 
Out of live terracotta-ring burials excavated al the Bile 
two were cul across to study the contents of the 
bunai.Onc of them contained. In the centre, a red ware 
vase of medium size completely battered, perhaps for 
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ritualistic reasons. Hopscotch as grave gods was no¬ 
ticed Invariably in all the types of burials, 

Of all the ant equities, the most outstanding dis¬ 
covery was that of seating bearing the legend of Asaka 
JtmapadcP. Ihe other was that of an etched camdian 
bead depicting ihe most popular motif where fault Is 
shown before a tree In railing. In all two hundred 
and sixty three coins were recovered from the site. 
Of these twelve ore silver based punch marked coins: 
one hundred sixty seven are of copper, eighty three 
are of lead and one is of brass. Amongst die inscribed 
coins* significant discoveries were of Bhadra, Mllra* 
Mahanuhi and Satavahana coins from the stratified 
deposit. The lead port rail coins of the later Satavahana 
rulers were unique. 11 Both handmade and moulded 
terra cotta were recovered from the site and are 
classified under [II human figurines, (±U annual 
figurines, (lllj votive tanks, (tv} spindles and wheels 
and (vj crucibles. Besides four decorated Ivory 
pendants, four hundred and eight-six beads In terra¬ 
cotta, glass, bone Ivory* copper, agate, camelMn, 
chert, chalcedony, etc, were recorded. Two mul 
tlgrooved sandstone slab fragments of bead polishers 
were also encountered from the site. Among metals, 
besides lead spools and copper pendants and 
Implements* a good number of Iran Implements were 
recovered from the site which Included plough 
shares, chisels kneve* arrow-heads etc besides an 
intact shear to trutorcllp the hair* ileece nr wooL The 
period has been dated to ctrea ISO B.C. to 200 A.D. 

Tile cutting <Qf* it ■ Z5) laid across the rampart and 
moat revealed some interesting fealures. besides 
predefence deposits (PL I) Tentatively, it la believed 
that the Iron using people raised a low rampart and 
dug a small moat around their sc It lemer it; 1C was sub¬ 
sequently reinforced by a stone b otfl e mm l, perhaps 
coated with mud plaster- As per Lhc requirements of 
defence, the rampart was raised In subsequent periods 
and so also Ihe size of the moat expanded. In this 
process the earth andmurrum dumps of the rampart 
went on encroaching upon the habitatlonal area 
wllhln. Towards the counterscarp of the moat cutting 
a V-shaped ditch was cut In the bedrock which cither 
served as silting channel or defensive I rap for the 
Intruder. 

Stupa 

ADM 2. locally known as Dcui hudkl contained 
the remains of a stupa (PI fi* The trenches were laid 
on the southern half of the stupa. It was ascertained 
from the cutting that ihe earthen stupa was bulk over 
made up earth with two distinct phases of construc¬ 
tion , Circularon p]an* the stupa consisted ofmedhS 
I radius 17,30 m) and undo [radius 10.30 m} which 
atops the basal remains of a square hnmtikn 13,SO ml 


built out of random rubble: in the centre of It was 
noticed a ring-stone once supporting the or a 

chhalmuall A shaft was cut In the centre of harrnikq 
which however, did not yield the expected relic c asket, 
but the nature and formation of die stupa could be 
studied. After a more or less uniform basal treatmenI 
of clayey soil, the earth of ItabllaUona] deposit, 
mumim. rubble* stone chips* sand, etc, were heaped 
up without following any uniform pattern of dumping. 
After the forma lion of circular medhi in stepped 
fashion, tile core of oncki was reinforced with heavy 
duty rubble which was ultimately covered by earth and 
mumrm to form a hemispherical dome. The surface of 
li^e stupa was treated with rammed mumim in order 
to defuse the periodical erosion. Assigned to two 
phases of period V the stupa ofcarller phase was built 
over layer 1 5) whereas i awards the later phase the 
restore I km took place on Ihe top ofEaveTlTJ. In earlier 
phase a L-shaped pathway (9.80 x 0.40 mj leading to 
Ihe stupa was demarcated with a single coursed shale 
stone wall whereas In the later phase the same was 
indicated by a brick wail (22.20 x 1 20 m„J; mud as 
mortar remained common to both the phases. The 
inner width of the pathway was 4.90 m 

The stupa site brought to light punch-marked 
and inscribed and unInscribed cast coins assigned to 
Ihe later Satavahana mkrs. Hence It Is assigned to 
circa first century A.D. 

Excavations ml Hulth 

Besides Adam, the other important sites 
excavated recently in the Ward ha ■ WaJn ganga valley 
is Tfaarsa (LaL21-M, Long, 79 tt 25'E), Taluk Ramtek 
District Nagpur 7 , El Is about forty kilometres east of 
&agar* lying on the lefi hank of sand, a tributary of 
Kaphan. The Limited excavations conducted on the 
Western slope of the mound revealed a number of 
pain led pot sherds strewn over successive floors with 
traces of conflagration. Ihe pottery types compares 
well with that of Period U and III at Adam. However, 
neither post- holes nor any house plan could be 
ascertained in (he lower horizon. The urn burials 
reported from the excavations had pot chamber of red 
ware with flared din* wide mouth and globular body, 
and were burled in the ovalshaped pits cut Into the 
natural soil. The urns contained badly damaged post 
excamated skeletal remains of an infant. In one of the 
pot chambers* ihe corporal remains were kept in a 
black and red ware bowl wherein a Lhln copper ri ng was 
also found as grave goods. It Is Interesting to note that 
both the urns were battered and coated with soot 
externally upto the rim* and Internally restricted to 
Ehe base of the pot In Lhe upper horizon a few circular 
bLn-platforms were also noticed. Further flefc| work 
\ 1989-9QJ at Tharsa brought to light a neolithic celt 
comparable to the one found at Adam, and a ring stone 
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as surface coUectfcm. Unfortunately nol a single stone 
tool has so far been reported from the painted pottery 
horizon atTharsa. However, the site is quite potential 
which needs further Held work to establish the 
horizon as Vtdorbha Chalcoiithic'. 

S hlrkandji 

Another site of Interest Is Shirkanda |LaL2l B ]7"N, 
Long,79 D 3rE|, taluk Ramtek. District Nagpur It lies on 
the left bank of Slit, a tributary of Wainganga*. The 
elliptical - shaped mound of about 200 x 150 m. rising 
over two metres from the surrounding plains, lies to 
the south- east of the present habitation. The mound 
yielded proio historic and early historic remains com¬ 
parable io those reported at Adam. The ceramic 
Industry of the protohlsteric period Included, besides 
the black slipped ware, the plain and painted 
varieties of red ware and black and rad ware (PI IV). 
The design elements frequented both in white and 
black on these sherds are |1J hatched diamonds ||1) 
combed pattern and (IliJ groups of vertical strokes of 
varying numbers occurring both externally and Inter¬ 
nally on the rim; and example of the strokes painted 
in black also occur on the base of a bowl of red ware . 
Some of these pol sherds bear typical graffiti marks. 
The other assoc la Led type was micaceous red ware. The 
types met with were of vases, bowl, dish, lid. plater etc. 
Some of the red wares or early historical period bear 
series of oblique knotches appearing over an applique 
band. It occurs on rim and at the junction of neck 
and shoulder. Besides an iron poinl. the site has 
yielded a good number of hopscotches dressed on 
pottery and slone. muller of dumb-well type, whet 
alone, etc. Mkrolltfu made on chert, chalcedony and 
quartz were also picked up from die site; lypes 
included crescen to blades scrapers etc. [PI V). The site 
appears Lobe quite potential, and there Is all 
possibility of reascertalnlng I he Vldatbha Chal 
colithir" horizon as noted at Adam. 


was known to the pie- Harappan. whereas on blarle 
and black and red wares It was reported from several 
chaletillihtc sites in eastern Rajasthan, central and 
eastern India, northern Maharashtra and peninsu¬ 
lar India. * Though there are evidence from the 
surface of ground slone celts and ring stone from 
Adam and Tharaa, Ihetr cultural horizon could not be 
established from the regular excavations. Instead, 
mlcrolilhs have been reported sufficiently from the 
copper and painted pottery horizon at Adam to justify 
the deposit being called as Chalcoiithic. Shlrkanda 
appears to be another site of Vidarbha ChalcolHhle' 
from where in the course of exploration, typical 
painled pottery and microliths of Adam type' were 
picked up. 

The sitiriv of trem or the McgahUnr occupation 
In vidarbha was made earlier ty S.B .Dco l€ , atiO Adam 
has something new to contribute to the understanding 
this phase In terms pot burials from period III. 
Ukewslc, the pot burial of Tharea may also fall in the 
same category, 

While period IV at'Adam besides silver PMC 
yielded a few KBP ware sherds and typical Mauryan 
polished stone fragments, period V brought to light 
many other coins, ft would significantly contribute to 
the history or Pre- Saiavahsna but later Salavahana 
rulers of Vidarbha, about which not much is known 
cither from the traditional sources or from (he 
strati lied cuttings. 
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Conclusions 

The foregoing discussion brings home that the 
Ward ha Wainganga Valley also had a chalcoiithic 
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to have had common origin. The occurrence of black 
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THE KSETRAPALA SHRINE AT KANDHAR 


M.K.Dhavalikar & A»P.Jamklied.ker* 


Kandhar (IfFWN MFE), the Laluka headquarters 
of the same riame+ls located BO Km south-west of 
Handed city (District Handed. Maharashtra). The 
present town stands on the left bankofdverManyad* 
a tributary of the Manjlra which forms part of the 
Godavari system. 1 Kandhar has been iden Lifted as one 
of ihe capitals of the Rashtiakutas who styled them¬ 
selves as Kondhar-purt^ meaning the 

lords of the city of Kandhar'. Although an Insignifi¬ 
cant town now, Kandhar must have been a very Impor¬ 
tant city In the ancient past. Et appear to have been 
m uch larger than the present one for the simple reason 
that the ruins have spread far beyond the present 
township into the villages of Bahadarpura and 
Manaspur. The name Kandhar la said to have been 
derived from KrlshnatlHK the rashirakuta king (Krishna 
- Kan ha - Kanhara - KandharaJ. However, it Is likely 
that Ihe name is derived from Sanskrit Kandhowru 
Which means "royal encampment'. 

Kandhar is presently known for a very line land 
fort which Is localed in the heart of the town. The 
gazetteer ascribes the fort to e certain king Someshwar 
and It Is also suggested that Krishna III- a Rashtrakula 
monarch* may have built IL 1 However, from the plan 
of the fort. UieBtylc oflls bastions and Its architectural 
dr Li Ilk \\ is doubtful whel her it can be assigned to ihe 
Rashtrakula period. There should be little doubt that 
Ihe fort belongs to the medieval period. 

The fort Is In a good slaie of prescrvaUon insplle of 
the fact that there Is a vast growth of wild vegetation 
Inside and even outside. The fort surrounded by a ditch 
which is 27.4 meters wide and 4.57 meters deep. It is 
tilled with water which is supplied probably by natural 
springs in Ihe ditch. However, It Is also likely that 
water may have been supplied by the tank which Is 
located nearby and which was built by Krishna II as 
is testified by the Inscription which has been found In 
the town. 

Kandhar Is also traditionally known as pan- 
thalpurl which is supposed to be ihe place of 
Draupadi's marriage with the Pandavas. The valley 
which Is In close proximity of the town is known as 
Pandavdara and lends strength to the legend, 

A fragmentary slone inscription was found at 
Kandhar in 1959 near an old well known as the Khas 
Bog 1 in the village of Bahadarpur which to about 1.5 


Km from Kandhar. J The Inscribed stone was actually 
lying In the well, but Ln the summer of 1957 Ihe well 
dried up and the stone was noticed. It was then 
brought up and kepi near the weH It was later removed 
by Sti Keshavrao Dholldge. a local leader and MLA. to 
hto house and has been fixed In Ihe Tulnf vt in da van, 

The record la extremely important Inasmuch as It 
gives us a detailed description of Ihe building lit the 
capital city and the munificent activities probably of 
Krishna HI of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. However, the 
donor of t he record is one Kalamegha, Among the 
deeds of king were the construction of a mandapa 
named Sarva-kkasraya near the temple of ihe well 
known god Ksetrapala, He also established five 
cm lets for tf tatrfbut lo n of waler (pro pal al the fol lowing 
palaces : 

1 . New mnknra-tDronu in the royal palace. 

2. Near Vnksn-dhrara which was adorned with 
mnndaln-siddhi Vlnayaka. 

3. Sn front of the temple of Kamadeva close to the house 
of the royal couritan \pmdh&n&-rnja Vtiiistnt-patrikaL 

4 . In Ihe courtyard of the 'temple of Kalapriya'. 

5 . In the pavilion named Saix^-Eoknsroyci. 

The king had constructed fire places al five places 
for poor people for protecting themselves during the 
cold ^ason Ihey went located ihe following places: 

1 . Sorvalokasraya pavilion In the courtyard of Man- 
dalastddjil Vlnayaka worshiped al Ihe Vnksa^dixirn. 

2 & 3. Near the Kalaprlyanatha tempk. 

4 - In front of the Sagaieshwar temple, 

5. ln the vicinity of Bankeshwar temple situated lo the 
north of the Sagareshwar temple. 

In addition, the king built two water tanks kfola- 
dronyej and established five centres for supplying 
fodder to cattle (po^rasoN which were located as 
follows 

1. In the Market of the people from Gujarat (Gurforo 

dpflfln). 
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2,3 (it 4. Near ihr Irmpkrs nfVIrarkirayana. Srikrish- 
neshwar and Ks^lrapala, 

5. At the much frequented market place (JCsunnez- 
hattikril. 

For lhts P the king had made a provision of 50 drammas 
a day. 

Among other meritorious deeds of the king, the 
inscription mentions that he had made a provision of 
500 dmmnms a month for supplying pctnefm-mruil 
and for patwha- upaeftara as also for curds, milk and 
flowers for the gods in Bankeshwar. Chhalleshwar. 
GojJ Iga-sam smat ha. Tu rhbeshwarn and Tudigeshwa ra 
temples in the town. Provision was made for sugar 
and sandal too. ll also mentions she provision of two 
pros (has of oil am I one prasihti of salt dally to the 
college (vldya-slhana) situatrcl on the banksnf Nandi in 
the Godavari valley iGodm.'tfri lai-adhijastitti Nandl- 
flotej and belonging la I he brah/ramas engaged in 
siudies. Arrangements were made for this purpose for 
storing nine khandikas of oil and four and half 
Jrfiondtiras of salt by purchasing them from the 
gnmtakalaktis. For ihe bulk purchase of art leks, 
arrangements were made far the daily payment, tn a 
lump sum of the price of oil and salt required per day. 

The inscription in Important because It helps ua 
In identifying satisfactorily ihe ancient city of Kand- 
harapura with the present town of Kandhan The 
Rashlrakulo monarch Krishna lit has been described 
as knndharapiiri'nra-adhist nfa Jn some epigraphs 4 . 
He was also referred lo as Krishna- Kandhara and 
Krishna Kandhara wiih thr title Kundhorapurut^ir 
ndhisL>ura that is ~the supreme Lord of Kandhara^ 
pura P the besi of [owns". The town could no! 
therefore be Identified earlier, but ihe Kandhar inscrlp- 
Uon helps us in identifying II wltii the present town of 
the same name. 

This, however, led to the problem of (he identifica¬ 
tion of king Kandhara (Kristina). In this connection. IE 
should be slated lhat i iwro Is a tradition according tn 
which Kandhar was built by and named after a king 5 
called Kandhar. As lore D.C, Sircar has rightly con¬ 
cluded. Ihe name of the king and the absence of pre- 
kashtrakuta antiquities at Kandhar suggest that this 
Kandhar was a Rashfrakuta king*. Furthermore, this 
king was none else than Kristian MI because most of the 
names of the temples in the ancleni city were the titles 
of Krishna 111 It IS lwwmr, quite likely that the town 
may have been bulll bv and named after an earlier 
Krishna of die Rashitiikuia family. 

The town of Kandhar and its environs are littered 
wnh Ole ruins of ancient structures. Some of Ihrae 


buildings were ancient temples as Is evident from frag¬ 
mentary sculptures and carvings scattered here and 
there. Some of them were converted into mosques 
by Muslim invaders In the medieval period- llicy are 
mostly located on Lhc banks of the ancient tank In the 
town. Recently, several sculptures were brought to 
light in the precincts of the Shlvaji College which is 
located on the eastern bank of the tank. 

As already stated, the ancient ruins are also seen 
scattered in the nei ghbouring villages of Manas purl 
and Bahadarpum, But the most noteworthy among 
these were Lhoae at Manas purl because of their 
massive proportions. Among ihese could be 
recognised the fragments of gigantic sculptures of 
a male and female. These were found in a Add [Survey 
no.279) at Manaspurl. From lime to Lime these 
fragments were discovered and brought for safe 
custody to the medieval fort at Kandhar, which Is a 
protected monument of the slaLe Government of 
Maharashtra Shobbana Gokhaie visited the site in 
1979 and Idc n l lifted many of Lhe bu lid In gs described In 
the epigraph 1 This led us to select the site for 
excavations. 

Site 

The ancient site where Lhr fragments of huge 
sculptures were found is actually a cultivated Held 
(S.No. 279) owned by Sri Narays ma Vithoba Manaspure. 
It is located about 2 krn cast of the town of Kandhar. 
The site resembles a smal] mound about 2 min height 
and spread over an area of about 100 x 100 m. Since 
all the large sculplue fragments came from this site, 
this area was selected for excavation. 

Exciratiotu 

A horizontal grid of squares, measuring lt>x 10 rtL 
was laid in lhc east-west orientation. The trenches D3. 
D4. Da and C4-C5. which were located In the central 
part, were selected for excavaUans Ikst. We encoun¬ 
tered aji enigma lie stone structure at a depth oflO cm 
below surface. |( was constructed of dressed stones, 
set wlLh mud mortar: in between was packed stone 
rubble and mu rrum. Around copper coin, considera¬ 
bly worn but showing traces of Pern tan legend, a few 
nails of iron, some coarse red ware sherds, and a few 
fragments of polychrome glass banglesall belonging to 
the medieval period were the other finds, 

The plan of the structure UH. f| resembles an 
anlhropomorph with a circular head portion In the 
northwest and the lower extremities In the southeast. 
fTie head Is built of roughly dressed slabs around the 
margin, the portion In between being filled with stone 
nibble. The circular part measures 6.35 min length 
and 4.85 m m width. Here the dressed slabs now 
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survive Dnty in the right half bul their counterparts on 
tile left are missing. Around the periphery of Ihts 
roundish part Is a patch of nibble masonry which on 
an average Is l-20m wide. It locks like a buttress wall, 
but at the same lime the possibility of Its being the 
elrcumambulatory path (prodafcs(nn puthft] cannot be 
ruled out since this [rath runs almost all around the 
structure. 

The structure has two arms which have a feeing of 
large dressed slabs and the portion in between Is filled 
with stone nibble In mud masonry. The left arm of the 
structure is 10 m long and at Its lower end, which Is 
tapering, it Is 1.05 m broad. Near Lhe shoulder It Is 
broader and measures 205 m. The right smite 2,05 
m broad in the uppermost part from where It starts: 
It also tapers down and Is 9.95 m long. In its lower end 
It Is 87 cm broad. Some of the stones of both the arms 
In their upper parts are missing. 

The portion In between the two arms which 
resembles a human body has a maximum width of 
4.05 m The body, which is wide En (he middle, 
narrows down in the souiheaslemdirectimt and ends 
En what look like the lower extremities or the leg&. The 
total length of the right leg alongwjth the txxiy portion 
is 15.35 m and Its width In the lower end Is 72 cm. 
Similarly, the left part of Ehe body akmgwllh the id! leg 
Is 13,75 m long but It must have been equal to that of 
right side which is 15.35 m. Bul since the slabs in 
LLs tipper pari are missing. It Is shorter In lhe lower end 
it Is wide. 

Sculpture 

The site was selected fbrexcavallom. because Frag 
merits of a colossal Image were found here. We, 
therefore, made an attempt to find oul whether Ibis 
sculpture could fitted into (he simclure, if yes', 
the structure was a shrine. The face of the sculpture 
which Is in two parts, measures from lhe top of the 
head lo lhe nose is 1.57 m to height: the width across 
from eye to eye and upto the left ear Is 2.48 m (PL ML 
The face appears Io have been carved in twosepamte 
slabs which join at the eye level because Lhe edges of 
both the slabs at this polnl are smoothened. The Id! 
part of Lhe forehead is slightly broken. The ears 1 cm 
appear to have been carved separately, lhe left car 
(PI illL which has been found, is 1.60 m long: ft has an 
elongated ear-lobe (pralnffiba-kurnn pasa) In which is 
adorned a heavy disc (iatonka chnfcra} In the upper 
part of Lhe ear lobe are two ring£ containing three 
pearls each; they are dearly of the bah or bofikti 
variety. The slabs of the face are at best only 23 rjn 
thick. The sculpture was nol finished at Lhe back 
since St was hardly Intended to be seen from that side. 
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Of Lhe body portion only a small fragment oi lhe 
belly has been recovered. There are two pieces of hands 
which are broken at the wrist The kA hand (FI. V) 
holds a citrus fruit (bi/a-pumkcil whereas Lhe object in 
the right hand IPL V), being broken, can hardly be 
Identified. The left hand is 77 cm broad and the right 
hand is 1.15m broad. The height of the latter Is 1,08 
m + The hands were carved separately as the squarish 
projection below Lhe wrist of Lhe right hand indicates. 
Both the hands have heavy bracelets on them. 

Their are two kg fragments. They are broken at 
the level of ankles, The left kg Is 1-75 m long, and Is 
55 cm broad at the back, near tlieankle (Pl.VI|. On Lite 
kg are two anklets and there ore rings on all the Iocs. 
A mosl remarkable feature of the right leg, which we 
could examine from all sides, is that even its sole is 
finished property and so also is the lower side of the 
toes. In the case of such a massive scul pi ure, IfiL was 
intended lobe installed In a standing, position, there 
was no need to finish the under side of the feet, much 
less that of the foes. This would suggest that the Image 
probably was intended to be kept tn a reclining posture. 
This surmise gains strength hum lhe squarish tenon 
which has been provided at the back of the ankle; 11 
was? obviously meant for fitting Into the mortice hole 
in the floor. This then would be the saytmd class of 
Siva images which are extremely rare or almost absent 
tn the entire range of Indian art The only parallel that 
can be cited is the painted representation of Vasuki- 
sayana Siva in the Vatakkunatha temple at Tridhur in 
Kerala which belongs lo 16th centuty* 

But how the Image was fitted in the temple proper? 
The sculpture Fragments are huge and are unlikely lo 
have been moved much from their original location. 
We made enquiries with the owner or the field, Sri 
Narayaiirao Manaspure + and others as also with the 
employees of the State Department of Archaeology who 
had shifted the fragments to the fort- They reveal that 
the two slabs of the fact and the ear were found in the 
circular part of lhe shrine: these were slightly 
removed from each other. The two hands were 
somewhere near the arm-I Eke projections of Lhe 
structure whereas the two kgs were found at the to wer 
extremities of the structure. 

The Lota] height of Lhe Lmoj^s can be estimated on 
the basis of the sl2e of lhe face and also that of the foot 
The extant length of the face from nose to forehead Is 
1.57 m and the total length of (he face from Lhe tup of 
the head to the chin would be about 2,25 nu If we 
accept that the height of a person is generally seven 
Limes that of lhe face, then the total height of the 
image would be around 16 m.Thts Is commensurate 
with the dimensions of the structure and as such the 
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image can be easily accommodated In the shrine In the 
reclining posture. 

Besides the fragments of (he gigantic sculpture 
described above there are same more which do not 
belong to 1L There are two pairs of hands {PL VII) and 
one pair of legs. They probably belong toother Images, 
probably to the Stva cloarpatas. 

it appears that the gigantic sculpture was carved 
out on the small hillock which Is situated very close to 
the site, about 100 m to the east. A massive dyke of 
dolcrtte runs north south through this hillock from 
which stone was quarried for the sculpture. The top 
surface and Ihc slopes of Ihe hillock are full or chips 
of stone, a facl which suggests, that the different 
parts of the (mage were fashioned here. Besides, 
It was easier to haul them the slope of Ihc bJU to the 
site of the shrine over. 

KntnpfJs 

It has been suggested lhal this gigantic Image 
Is propably of the god Kalapriya whose temple, as the 
stone inscription records, existed In the ancient capi- 
toj, 10 This is. however doubtful because the image Is 
Thai of Siva as the presence of Ihe third eye clear tv 
shows. Moreover. Mirashi has convincingly shown 
lhal Kalapriya, Is one of the names of Surya. N It Is, 
therefore, dear that here there existed a sun temple. 

The image appear* to be Ihe BhaJ rava form or Siva. 
It was appropriate that the temple of Bhalrava. who 
was also worshipped as Ksetr&pala. whould have 
been built on the outskirts of the capit al town. In Lbe 
fields. In this connection. It must be mentioned that 
the inscription refers, among the many mcrilorlus 
deeds of the king, to the construction of a mandapa 
(padlfon) named sarvaiok asraya near the temple of 
the well known god ksclrapala. 1 * It further records 
that tire-places <agnl-sfhli(Jcn) were constructed at 
five places for saving ihe poor from cold during winter, 
and one of these places was Ihe pavilion called 
sarvalok - asraya in I he courtyard of Ihe Mandalasiddh I 
which was probably Ihe same as the Mandalasiddh I 
VJnayaka worshipped at the rakso dvara. ” ft may be 
staled in this connection that very close to the temple 
of K-setrapala exposed In the course of excavations. In 
the adjoining field on the south, was found an linage 
orGanesa which. In all probability, is the image of 
the Mandablddhi Vtoayaks referred to In the 
epigraph- die Yaksadixirtt. that Is agateway adorned 
with a Tokso ngure. was perhaps one of Ihe gateways 
for entering into the city, and was therefore located 
on the outskirts of the ancient capital A similar 
gateway adorned with the Image ofa goddess Is referred 
to In another Hashtrakuta inscription, “ 


The giant image can be Identified as that of Kselra- 
paJa Bhairava which has been referred to In the in¬ 
scription. ls However, the cult of Ksclrapala was nol 
very popular in Maharashtra as It was In the south 
to ihe early medieval period. The Salvltcs In the 
sotilh worshipped Ksclrapala usually In Ihe form of 
bhairava. The cult was very widespread In south 
India for long for the god was the protector of earth 
and was sometimes called The son of Siva* (SombJur 
tnnaydl. His main function was to protect the 
cultivated fields, hence his popularity. 

Hie Iconography of the god has been described In 

the VishnudhnrmaUara Parana acc ording to which he 
should have three eyes which are large, round and 
protruding, His long hair are straight and project 
upwards. The god wears serpant Jewels, nagaoqjno- 
pmrito, a girdle of small bells and a necklace of 
skulls 16 , His form should be somewhat gruesome with 
llerce fangs and should be awe-inspiring. He Is shown 
WJLh two. four, or six hands though our Image may 
have had only four arms. This form, according to 
texts. Is the sotoika form of god' 7 . He holds a khrtdga 
(back rlghl) and a bell (ghanta) ora sufo (lance) In his 
back left hand; the i wo front hands, are in the twrarfn 
and ahliaya mudra. The Kandhar Image may 
therefore, have been of the saCulko form of Bhairava 
Ksetrtipala. lRl 


The shrine was possibly built by Krishna III as a 
result of his south Indian conquests. Including Kan chi 
and Tanjore by 950 A.D.: he was occupying Ibndal 
mandaJam. 14 He may have been Inspired by the South 
Indian examples. 

According to Amb-umadbhrdtUfamcL, the shrine 
of the Ksetnapofo should be built In the north-east 
corner of the city but the Afayamnla prescribes that 
It should be In the north.* 0 


Canes* (Fl.VTJIj 

This is a pot-bellied image, about 55 cm high and 
40 cm wide. Tire god is seated and iwo armed; the left 
hand holds a bowl of sweets fmodakcusj being eating 
with trunk. The right hand Is broken from the dhow 
Hie Image howcver.ts much weathered and has lost 
nrosi of Its features In relief. Stylistically. U m av be 
dated to the 10th century. 

Njutdl-nnajidftpi 

In front of lhe shrine structure, there was a small 
circular pit. 1,90 m In diameter and 35 cm In depth 
Perhaps II marks the spot of the nondl mondopa 
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The human shaped shrine structure had an enclo¬ 
sure wall (pnakarq) around it. It was built of roughly 
dressed stones sc l in mud mortar. If. Is 36 m long 
I north -east soulh-wesU and 33 m wide Southeast 
northwest), there is some evidence to show that there 
was a double enclosure wail. The inner wall is also 
built of roughly hewn stones, which, however, are 
smaller than those oflhe other wall- It was observed 
that the outer wall was considerably destroyed at 
places whereas the inner wall Is much It i tact: particu¬ 
larly, in its lower courses. The outer wait Is built of 
large dressed stones with ledges along their edges, 
obviously for fitting the upper courses. lhe upper 
courses of both the walls have been dc&i rayed by 
ploughing operations and vandalism. 

Of the two enclosure walls, the outer one appears 
to be earlier In date. The relative age of the walls could 
be established In 5q* C5 In Its western section where 
It was observed that outer wall built of larger stones, 
rests over the natural or the virgin black soil. The 
stratigraphy observed was as follows : 

1 ) surface humus, 

2} slightly loose brownish clay 

3 ) compact brownish clay mixed with rnurrum at 
places 

4] Virgin soil- black-cotton soil. 


The outer wall was sealed was sealed- by layer 
(3) whereas the inner one was sealed by layer (11 and 
is thus later. The foundation trench ofthe latter has 
been dug into layers (2) + |3| and partly (4), This 
strati graphical evidence clearly establishes the rela¬ 
tive: age of both the walls. 

Both the walls were partly destroyed* in some 
places either of them ts completely absent because 
the dressed stones were removed by the owner 
himself. In the eastern part the nature of both the 
walls Is entirely different and both of them often get 
mixed up to our eyes. Herr we see a double line of very 
targe, dressed stone blocks with ledges for supporting 
the upper blocks and the space In bet wee El Is filled with 
stone rubble set in mud mortar. To the west of this and 
almost adjoining It is yet another wall built of small 
roughs dressed stone bloc ks, which 1 b dearly a part of 
the later wall, but it is very badly destroyed and Is seen 
only at places. In fact the only point at which It is 
clearly distinguished is In Lite north-west where four of 
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Its courses set in mud mortar have still survived. The 
later wall was perhaps destroyed in the medieval 
period. 

The other wall at the from, consisting of two rows 
of large dressed stones and averaging 1,25 m in 
width* Is extremely Important and also equally enig¬ 
matic. In he first place its nature L& entirely different 
from the earlier and the later walls which are exposed 
In the southern boundary of the shrine. Secondly, It 
is eonsidrably preserved but la partly destroyed in the 
north-eastern part. This would suggest that either 
this wall Is removed from the other two described 
above in point of lime or that it la contemporary with 
the structure but was constructed elaborately as it 
constitutes the front wall But there la no evidence 
lo establish Us relative chronological position vis a-vis 
the other two walls. Being the front wall of the shrine 
it was In all liklihood built alongwith I he shrine itself. 

In the middle of the front wall was provided the 
entrance to the shrine (FlJXJ. It consists of a few steps 
of which two have survived. Il ls built of exquisitely 
dressed large stone blacks and the portion In between 
Lb filled with stnne rubble. Of the two steps, the lower 
one Ls 27 cm broad and 2-25 m long. The lower step Is 
equally long but is 3Q cm broad. The entrance proper 
Is In the form of a projection which is 2-26 m wide and 
2,70 m deep. Only the periphery Is built of dressed 
stones and the portion in between Is filled with stone 
rubble. The entrance Is not located exactly in the 
centre of t he front wall because U Is 16.30 m from the 
southeastern comer and 15*50 m from lhe north west 
comer- Moreover, It is also not exactly In the centre of 
Lhe anthropomorphic shrine structure: one would 
normally expect Lt lobe exactly In the centre of the two 
legs of the structure. In fact. It Is slightly to Lhe left of 
the shrine and it. therefore, appears that there was 
some other architectural feature to Lhe left of the 
shrine. We had also encountered a patch of ground 
paved with stone rubble In mud masonry near the 
left arm of the shrine structure. U is 10,10 m bug 
and 3.75 wide and just lo the west oflL are two rows 
of dressed-stone slabs which appear to have an 
arched top. Unfortunately, only the base of arched top 
la now seen on the lefi, the remaining parts being 
completely destroyed. If complete, this stone bedding 
with an arched lop would have been 16.70-m long and 
3.75 wide. There Ls. however, no such corresponding 
architectural feature on the lefi side of the shrine 
structure. This rubble bedding on the lefi of ihe main 
shrine mayhave beena sort uf platform for yet anal her 
Image, perhaps ftirvalt H may be recalled lhal besides 
the two big hands of Siva now housed in the fort in Ehe 
town, there are four smaller hands also which were 
found at the site of excavations (FLVT1). Of these, one 
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holds abijapuraka, die fruit of plenty, an Icoaocra- 
phlcaJ attribute ofParvati. If this surmise is correct 
then one can aver with certainty that the entrance to 
the shrine was located In the centra of both the Images. 

To die east of the right leg of shrine structure was 
found a circular cluster of stones. 1.9 m In diameter, 
at a distance of 1.60 m. The stones were lying loose 
In a circular pit which was about 35 cm deep. It also 
contained a few blocks of dressed stones. It appears 
that there was a circular platform here for keeping 
some loose Image. 

In Sq.F4 was noticed a small circle of stones. 1.30 
min diameter. There was only a single course of atone 
rubble which la loot ted to the east of the e ndosu re wall 
There is yet another stone circle In Sq, E6 which ts 
located to the east of the main enclosure wall and la 
similar to the above one, It also consists of a single 
course of a tone rubble. The circle on the left tn Sq ,E6 
Is 8.80 m from the main entrance whereas the other 
on the right in Sq, F4 ia9 30 mfrtwn the main entrance 
It is quite likely that these wen: tree-rounds. 

It has been observed lhat there are two circular 
patches rammed with rubble on cither side of the 
entrance but at Its back, almost on the Inner flalerl 
wall, ft was perhaps fnlencdcd for Siva cWnptdos. 

Human skeleton fFf.X] 

In the sou l h-eastern quad ram orsq.ES, slightly to 
the left of Lhe main entrance, was encountered a 
human skeleton overlying the outer enclosure wall 
lhe skeleton was that of an adult which was in an 
extremely bad stale of preservation as much or It 
including the skull was completely crushed below the 
heap of rubble and earth ore riylng It. Of the remaining 
parts of the body only a few fragments of hands, legs 
and rihs have survived’ 1 . The other parts hare 
completely pulverised and become one with the black 
ckty. The skeleton Lay In the north-south orientation 
wilh head laward?, north and the legs towards lhe 
south. No pit for the skeleton could be discerned and 
11 therefore, appears thal ihe skeleton was placed orer 
lire outer wail and rubble was overlying it 

If It was a case of human sacrifice, the skeleton 
should have been In lire foundation, below the wall. 
Bui on the other hand ji was found overlying the wall, 
suggesting I ha I long after I he shrine fell Into disuse 
the dead body was burled here. Apilwnsduglniothe 
ground which had more rubble Shan earth. When the 
wall was encountered, no further digging was possible 
miliar th j!^ 0rfy Pkr«i there and the pH was 

filled with rubble and earth® This may hare happened 
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w>me!tmc In the lair medieval period in the 17th 
ectury at lhe time of Mughal tnvaa Iona, a period of 
considerable Instability, or even recent past. 

Vutu-purusa 

The structure exposes! In the couree of our exca- 
vallon at the site Is no doubt extremely Interesting as 
is unique not only In the country but even beyond 
and is without parallel. But Ills also equally enjgmatfc 
because of its unique plan. It can at best be described 
as a vastu to the form of puruso. Is M then the concrete 
expression or the concept of Voslu punisn? 

The concept of Vastu-f hum has so far proved to 

® , pLlZ7 d C [ an ? ha8 thercfor * remained a myth, 
artous scholars hare tried to explain Its significance 
and visualise 11. but there ts as yet no .llsfactoty 
Mptonmion. It ts generally supposed that lhe concept 
of Vostu pumsu has its origin to the Vedic Sraula 
kradlUan of lire sacrifice.* It has been suggesied that 
,em P k correspond to sol.! an d human 

W rt. ^ al 'IT*' “* * eniplc huiidin £ ^rrmonles 
X tt Wi ? ch are to our Jotofcu samskoras. 

Sows 11 ^ teX ' S descrtbc the Wuhejiurtiso as 

'Ftoa% ihe presiding deity of the site Il/asfu- 

S2JJ dt3 rrlbed as hump backed and of 

crooked shape. Is said to occupy the habjted area 
I«isti4 to such a manner that his limbs cover the 

forthdn HE ° f eTOUpS ° f 4iqiiarEfl which, as set 
torth tn the former part or the chapter, are assigned to 

ond named after various deities. As he is supposed o 
belng°jii| 1 the centraf*!^ rlowfiWards - hia head 

/ ' * _ * 1r Gcnlial square on lhe east dick fassicmiM 

5* rtfihl arid Icft ha ^ must be in^Iht 
partitions of Agnlfsouth east) and Isana(north eastl 
res pet: lively; and his right and IdSlT? ! 
Natrrtta (south-weal) and Vayu (north west! ° f 
tlrefy, The middle part of the H-ZTi 2E 

B£?. a “ p,fJ1 whteh - - wf «■ -2SSS 

*™ ** 'hcarma. £L P "*'- 

moulding as the feet fajriotvTci ^ 01 ^ww-mosl 
human body u considerable iv ir' ^ 6 anakl fiy °T tilt 

«?=Ssr= 
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(nun various descriptions that purusa refers to the 
ground-plan but he Is also the vertical man, with hts 
head being the sky (the amaloka}: his ruabht (naval), 
the garbha-grihtz and the lower mouldings the feet 

(ji nAl) - 

The Vostu-Vfcfhana ofNarada (VII, 26-321 perti¬ 
nently points cut that the Vastu-pttrusa-marvinln Is 
the diagram (j/anrra) and the form (rupo) of the Vdstu- 
pamsn who. like his counterpart the Vcdle and 
Upantstdlcpurnsa Is beyond form. The Vcstu-puruse 
mandate is his body Isartra), the prinlcple device 
(scrim yanini) for building a temple. 

According to Stella Kramrisch. Indian Vastii-silpa 
the Vastupumsa-mondflia, represents a sacrificial 
body of the fallen asgra and is analogous to the ritual 
body which the sacrtflcer builds for himself when 
piling up the Vedlc altar. It Is called Yq/nafonu 
ITattturtya-SamhttolV. 4,9). The sacrificial body of the 
Vlsufl’puixtso Is the dwelling of gods. 11 

It will be clear from ihe discussion above the 
concept of Vnstupumsa. which become very complex 
and abstract later, was quite different originally. It 
appears from later Vedic literature that it simply 
represented the Taller body of an usurer. If we accept 
this, then we will not be far oil the mark if we Kfcnliiy 
the human shaped strueluref shrine] exposed In the 
course of excavations at Kandhar as a concrete ex¬ 
ample of the concept of Vasto-puruso. The structure 
is gigantic, masive, built of dressed stones, and 
celainly resembles the body of a fallen asuro. 

The next problem (haL then arises is whether 
any sacrifice was performed al the silc before the 
shrine was built? II Is likelysince the Rashtrakulaklng 
Krishna III, whose capital was located at Kandhar. 
was a great conquerer, 17 He carried arms far and 
wide, and his conquest of soulh India Is well re¬ 
corded, 4 * His empire was spreading over Karnataka. 
Andhra and Tamllnadu besides Maharashtra. The fact 
til at so many epigraphies! records from the territories 
usually governed by the Cholas and ihe paHavas are 
dated in Krishna's reign shows thal the whole of 
Tondai-mandalam was directly administered by 
Krishna HI throughout ihe major part of his reign. 18 
Hence the A-SAUekar is Jus tilled in observing ihaf 
-Krishna 111 was the last able monarch in the Kashira- 
kuta dynasty. None of his predecessor had so 
completely dominated the Peninsula as he could do. 
Even Govlnda 1H could not bring under his direct ad¬ 
ministration territories of the Pallava king,.. What he 

lost in the north w»s more than compensated by his 

solid gains in ihe south. He must have been an able 
ruler, and a skilful general, otherwise his achieve¬ 
ments would not have been possible. ** 
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AN EARLY TEMPLE IN GUJARAT—EXCAVATIONS AT 
GORAJ (MAHADEOPURA) 

B.M. Pande* & Narayan Vyas 


In December 1982. Dr. Urnakant RShah informed 
us about same sculptures which hr had seen in an 
ashram, a few kilometers away from Vadodara. These 
sculptures, in Dr. Shah s view, were fairly early, iden¬ 
tical in style, execution and date with those found 
at Shamlajj, Devenlmorl and other Kshatrapa and 
Mailrakc sites, particularly In north GujaraL Based on 
rhis infonnaikio we examined Ihe sculptures and also 
visited the area with Dr. Shah from where these 
sculptures were reported to have been collected. The 
site was Sandhyapura—now renamed Mahadeop ura —■ 
and village Go raj, 

A visit to GoraJ and Sandhyapura—liereaher re¬ 
ferred io as Mahadeopura —on 22 December, 19B2. 
was most rewarding. It not only suggested to us the 
need for excavating the she but also Indicated that 
GoraJ was an ancient village, } 

GoraJ is 30 kilometers to the east ofVadodara and 
10 kins lo the east of Vaghodla In Taluka Vaghodla 
of District Vadodara, Gujarat- It Is situated on the left 
bank of the Deo river (also known as theDbadhaii, 
It is a sprawling though sparsely populated village 
mainly Inhabited by tribals of the Natka community. 

The mound is located about a kilometer to the 
west GoraJ village and forms part of the village 
Mahadeopura^ The mound Is distinguished by the 
presence of an e igh teenth - nineteenth centujy struc¬ 
ture In the centre enshrining a Siva I Inga and three 
bull figures, one of Lhcm being of an exquisite from. 3 
There were several loose sculptures on the fow mound 
and Ln the neighbouring area some of which were 
shilled to the Archaeological Survey of India office In 
Vadodara. 

The eighteen nineteenth century Ramesvara 
Mahadcva temple stands on an unobtrusively low 
mound which merges almost Imperceptibly with the 
Landscape. The area adjoining the mound, particularly 
to |La east and south, which Is under cultivation, also 
contains ancient remains now represented In the form 
of potsherds and brickbats. The road In the middle of 
GoraJ village leading to Mahadeopura one could see in 
the exposed sections deposits containing ash, pollery 
and other vestiges of ancient habitations. In the centre 
of the GoraJ village, in a modern temple dedicated to 
Varabl. Is kepi a soft stone plaque depicting standing 
Vishnu which seems to be fairly early in date like the 


other sculptural pieces- Tb the south of the village 
there exists the door-sill if a temple now covered and 
shaped Ln the form of a mound. This temple, in all 
likelihood, is slightly later than the majority of the 
sculptures and may be dated to a period some-time 
between the ninth and eleventh centuries A.D. In fact, 
several specimens of sculptures and architectural 
fragments In GoraJ would belong to this period 

Of particular importance was a seated Jalna 
iirthahkam figure with its head missing, which could 
perhaps be dated to about the fourteenth century A-D 
This noLonly substituted the presence of medieval 
remains but also provided sign 111 cant evidence about 
the existence of Jalna Shrines In the area. 

Finally* we may mention that there also exist 
fairly large-size mound at t he entry of the village lo the 
east and opposite across the modem mad leading to 
Rustam pura. As a matter of fact, we could say with fair 
amount of certainty that this high mound across the 
road represents some ancient temple of sufficiently 
large dimensions. Close by, on the almost flat ground 
below this high mound near Jhaverpur across the 
road* one could notice large quantity of bon stag and 
hacmctJtlc stones lying scattered over a fairly extensive 
area. This suggests the existence of Iron-working in 
the area. Haw early these are In terms of Ume is not 
passible to say at present: this point requires to be 
examined and studied In greater detail However, the 
very presence of such a large quantity of Iron slag and 
haemellllc stones In the area Is Important for, as far 
as our present knowledge goes, the nearest source of 
Iron ore is the Jambhugjioda area, near Pavagath. 4 not 
very for from GoraJ. 

All theabew-dtedevidence^ though sketchy, natu¬ 
rally suggested that GoraJ was not only an ancient 
village but was a large-size settlement of aulficJcnt im¬ 
portance. 5 That this was so Is also amply corroborated 
by inscriptional evidence as available in the Saraavnl 
(Sarsavani] plates of Buddhoraja of Katachchuri (or 
early Kafochurl) dynasty; 1 These copper plates are of 
the year 361 corresponding to either AJ>* 609 or 619. 
The foci that GoraJ £s referred to Ln the Inscription as a 
hhaga forming part of Bharukachchha vishnya makes 
LL dear that GoraJ was an Important administrative 
unit 7 in the seventh century. It Is also not unlikely that 
GoraJ may hove been Important even earlier Chan the 
seventh century In the Kshatrapa times and the 
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period following Jl as was evident from the antiquar¬ 
ian remains Ln and around Goraj. 

Accordlngly, excsvaUotis were under taken at 
the Mahndeopura (20* 15W tat.: 73*25*E iong4 mound 
In the y«"tfr 1962-83 and was continued in the years 
1963-84, 1964-65 and 1985-66.® Simultaneously, 
Irlai trenching was also don* in the area near the dhav- 
crpura mound where large quanUty of iron slag and 
harmed tie stones arc strewn. Exploration were also 
canted out along the Deo river which resulted in the 

discovery of a variety of remains ranging ho time not 

only from the early centuries of the Christian era to the 
medieval times but also those belonging lo the stone 

ages 

The most remarkable, of course, lathe unearthing 
of the remains of the pllnlhofbrlek temple (Plates I and 
111 in Mahadeopura mound. That these remains repre¬ 
sent vestiges of a fairly Large-sire hrtek temple was 
evident from the fact that the platform or the plinth 
measures 35 meters from east lo west and 24 metres 
from north to south and Is on an average between 
L.45 and 1.50 metres In hetghL No evidence or trace 
was found of the superstructure of Ihe temple of the 
plinth, 29 courses were exposed. Simultaneously, a 
brick wall, enclosing Lhe temple was also excavated on 
three sides north, south and the west. 

The plinth of the temple is built of plain and 
moulded bricks (Plate til), some of which are decorated. 
Except for the north-eastern comer where the plinth 
w^s found damaged. It was almost intact On the 
western side, patches of lime plaster were also 
noticed. The plinth rested over a foundation varying 
in depth between 40 and 60 ems, 

As already stated above, the plinth which was 
fully exposed Is oriented east- west and north-south: 
the larger east-west axis Is 35 metres with the 
entrance towards the east. The plinth is trtralha on 
plan, the central rnfho being shorter than the other 
two on the sides. On the eastern side was exposed 
the ehondmslJti (Plate rV) with one step each made of 
single stone. Both plain and decorated bricks had 
been used In the making of the plinth. The upper two 
courses had decor at ed bricks of triangular form, below 
which are plain courses followed by mouldings 
com prising JrdEosa. aniarapotto, kumbhnfca and khuna. 
The nniorapafta Is half octagonal in shape and deco- 
rated wtlh floral motifs. A number of open atone 
channels (pmnatsl were also found placed on the 
upper part of lhe plinth near It* edge on the sides; on 
the north-western side some of them were to be found 
covered with bricks. One of the pranqfo was longer 
than the rest and was in three parts. The primula 
was oriented north south: It discharged into a brick- 
built kundd [Plate V] having 36 brick courses. This 


pronofa was evidently meant for the discharge of the 
ahhislurka water hum the temple which was dedicated 
to Siva. 

On the northern side, where the big prantda was 
exposed, an additional brick-paved floor or platform 
was also noticed, perhaps to provide for the kundo. 
TTie damaged portion near the kunda was also 
excavated and the original plinth having mouldings 
was exposed. 

The plinth and the platform was build by making 
square hallow blocks In raws filled with murum and 
black clay and paved wtlh bricks all around forming 
trim th a plan. The bricks used in construct ton gener¬ 
ally measure 44 x 25 x 7:43 x 26 x 7; 41 x 26 x 7 and 
41 x 26 x 6 era 

The bricks were laid In fine courses using mud 
mortar As already men Untied above, patches offline 
plaster were noticed on the weslem side. It is thus 
likely that the entire plinth was originally covered with 
time plaster. 

The entire plinth was enclosed w!thin a compound 
wall made of bricks which was traced on the, west and 
south sides. In contrast to the plinth of the main 
temples, the compound wall In a rather bad state of 
preseTvaUon, On the basis of the presence of post¬ 
holes, several iron nails measuring between 15 and 
20 cm. In length, we may assume that. the plinth in 
all likelihood had wooden superstructure. 

dh 

This structure appears to have been built 
sometime during the period of Kshatrapa rule {circa 
first to fourth century A.D,)< U seems to have been in 
use and was rebuilt during the time of the Gupta 
followed by lhe Mattrakas. Hits la evident from 
different stages of repair to the plinth and with which 
have been found associated a signet ri ng carrying the 
Inscrip Uon*OmJage*ara" [Plate VII In Brail ml charac¬ 
ter? of secx>nd-lhl^ century A,D-. a silver coin of 
Kumaiagupta (AD. 414-455) and Maltraka sculp¬ 
tures. After it fell I rdo dls ii&e. on the same site was bull l 
the Kamesvara Mahadeva temple, by the Sclndlas of 
Gwalior sometime In the eighteenth -nine I tenth cen- 
luty. 

As already stated above, the area In and around 
Go raj and Mnhadropura had a good number of 
sculptures and architectural fragments. While a 
detailed analysis of these Is under way, Jl is necessary 
to mention in particular a four-armed standing 
Vishnu In the sculpture of Mahishasuramardlnl 
IPlate VllQ, GajalakshmL several Image of Nandi, a 
miniature Vishnu. Surya (Plate DO. 5tvaganas r Chalim 
mukha Siva-lingo, Stva in the form ofAndhaka- 
surasamhar, dancing Siva, Brahma with con sort. 
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G an «a (Plate X) and Jain tbthrtntara (Plate XI)- Th* 
beautiful life size atone scutpiure of Nandllslndeeda 
[toe specimen of Maltrata sculpture and If it lent«“ 
name to the village Sandhyapura U la not iurprlsing. 

It Is a pity though that the Inhabit^ of*e 

Saiidtwapura village preferred lo rename thevQlage 
as Mahadeopura for whatever may have been the 
reason- 

Not much pottery was found in our excavations at 
Cora]; however, the few that were found Include some 
Red relished Ware sherds, 

The discovery nflhe plinth of a large brick temple 
at Mahariropura assumes fur I her '* ” 

try to understand the evidence in the light of the 
remal ns of bricks structures at Devinlmori on the one 
hand and Kayavarohana 10, on the other. In our > cw 
Goraj-Mahadeopura and the area 
was an important Satva centre connected in all likelh 
hood, with the Lakulisa Pasupala cult 11 and was no 
less If not important than Kayavarohana which ts 
known as a centre of the Lakubsa cull. 
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tn the company of DR LLP. Shah. At the time or our 
visit ll was uulle obvious to us that the site adjoining 
the vfltae SfifKlhyapura contains remain* a\ some 
ancirm it-mple whtoh. lforcavo Led. wouldI bring to ftht 
important evidence about the Satva-HskUcultln 
Dulru in sixth-seventh wnluiy KV) H was also dear 
that the village Goraj and ihe adjoining ftma was a 
religious ctmlrt Circa strth- seventh century. 

2 In the Survey of Indio sheets the village » mentioned 
U Mahadeopura while In revenue MCOrt** 
Sandhyapura . In our paper the excavated site is being 
mentioned » s Coral IMnhfldcopura]. 

j some of the Nandi and u thcr sculptures perhaps seem 

to have been taken awsy from the slle as w»a evident 
fmm the cotlcelkm seen by u» to ihc Muni S^a 
As!) ram near Goraj. Of ihe three Nandi figures, rwu 
were subsequently shilled and kept on the platform 
in front of the Ram«™ra Mahadcva lempteal theMa 
hadeopura mound. 

4, This however ifwcda cunllrmatfoTC- 

5 During the court* of digging by the lnd@«1on 

below the village towards the north »»°nglhe bank 
of the rarer Dhadhar or Deo. trace of brick wa s 
Ifartincatton4) woe noticed. suiting thereby thto 
the village Goraj was prrha ps fortified, This was O - 

suggestrfbyDr. Umakanl P Shah In the course of our 

dlwu^aion Urlth him. 

6 Sartsavanl is a village about seven km. to the south of 


toe 

Victorious camp at Anandapum- Tw fnscrtplton 
records the grant of the Village Kumarivaduo sltuaLed 
„e*r Brihanramta in the Gorajja-bhogo whichi™ 
Included In the Uharukatlicha otitiayo, lo the Hrah- 
mfiklia Bsppasvi&niifl, an Inhabitant of Mhohi- 
Ktoihom. who originally edited ihc inscription, had 
suggested the Identification of Gon^a with Goraj 
and Kumartvadao with RwiWW ^ 

west- north-west from Goraj '. He IdenL tiled Debhaka 
With Dabk»u a village In the Bwodn Stole about B 
miles west of Padra and 40 mile* north of Broach . 
KriJhom also Cited the following note of Dr. Fleet. 

which was MtplbT him ai hla T*quesl after hlsmacarch 

of sheets No, 44 3.E, [1883] and No. 36 5.W. (1897] of 
the Indian Atlas : - "The GoraJJanf this grant must be 
^Ttorjof sheet NO. 36 to far M. fang 7TO to 
UlC ttafcil subdivision of the Punch Mahals; hi* shown 
a, a town or large village 11 mlleson the southof HeU. 

tmd is about b*i miles towards the north - cast-north 

fmm Broach. Kuniartvodjio must be the Unwarim. 
of sheet No. 42. about llndlcs towards west south 
west from 'Goraj' and about east- south-east from 
Barak: It is about 44 mifca almost due Ihc snn* 
sheet 4-1/a mile* on the south of 'Kawarwara, 
STUe quoted Ktelhom and Fleet to ex tense 
since it h« rail been possible for us to gt« esa^ 
reference lo the Survey of India Sheet showing 

location ol Goraj. See, K. Kielhom. Saraavn!' pJates 
of Buddharnja; (Kalin: hurl) samvat 361 Eplymphto 
Indfcn. Vol VI. pp 294-300, V.V. Mlraihl, who 
subseqtierillv edited toe inscription Identified 'Brihan 
nurttafthc larger Marital with Mart*. 7 mlta *rathof 
KftwiuWUra See V.V Mintohl. Saraovnl plates of 
Buddarata: {KalachuriJ ytar 361*. fnscnpr^ of (hr 
Kolchun dwell Ern. Corpus JnscripMnnuJII Jndlccinim, 
Vol.IV, pari l. Oolaeinund, 1056, pp.61-56, pl.lX- 

The relevant portion of the Ifiseripttan. translated hy 
V.V Mtorthl. is as follows; {line 19] Ik It known toyou. 
For the Increase of religious merit of loud mother and 
father and of ourself we have granted with a hbatton 

of water this village M*]KimtonoodaDf«(toii«ilrtoar 
Orihannnrika Uhc larger Marital to the Oorajja bhogj. 
Included in the Bhaiukaehchha vlahaya together 
with udranga and uparitam. inclusive of ai] receipts 
and exempt fmm ai! glfto, famed labour and special 
rights, which is not to be entered by 
bhata*. according to the maxim of waste land. (Lijhfch 
is\ iQ be enjoyed by aswcaasionof son.i iLrtd wns sons 
a 3 Vmg U 3 Ihc moon, the sun. ihc ocean and the eartin 
w^nm4uit-in ihcBmhanm&appa&rutitin, ihc son of 

ahMltU or the Pamiam got™ who la a *hrtS«itq r 

Val^aneVH Kajwa and resident of Dcbhaka, 

for the nirdnlfmance &f boll oaLiuodtocr end 

plher rU». 1 

T. Line 16 of this tnacrfpllon, ihcrt is also men don of 
bhiVrtcn alongu.”ljh Lrishtnytapafi and other offirtoK 
which iu^g«is I hoi bhoga ™ an aomtntotrptiw 
unit of which bhoQiku was the ad minis trails head. 
In the tn*erfptkjn + Oorn]}m Is referred to as bhngo 

includedwlihlrt Ohaiukiichrha^ v^hmja. According eo 

R S BArnirm. bhoqo and btxvopatika wc* Ihe ittk of 
ofTWens who were assigned oIUmts nol so much lor 
exercising rtiyial aulhorfly over Ihe aubjecls and wor ■ 
tng for Ihcir wrlEare ax for enjoying the revenues 
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£p. 15). He further refers lo bhpgike^plofca occurring 
In the early Kaluchuri Inscriptions whci, in this Mew 
'may have acted m 5Upcrtfltetudent over the Mux/Ikas' 
(p. Iflj According to him Much terms as bbagikn* 
bhngapatika and bliogtkopni'jikEi smack of feudal 
relations', He further states fp.lflj that In Kalarhurl 
InscrpCUms 'the term bhega Indicates a somewhat 
smaller revenue area planed under the charge of a 
bhagiktf . See H Ram Sharan Sharma, Jrtifin/i feudal- 
ism ■ Cr3QO-S2QQ m University of Calcutta* 1965. pp.lb 
ff. These bhogikas or blwg&pntis who were hcrcdl taiy 
adoifnis train m, according to Shiirmn, were officers 
In charge of hhiiktis or foiukaa |95). SWm* ha* 
constdered tahukfj with hhoga as a term nf simlUur 
import ■ the fa nTKTf in his vtrw H was a ierrl torln I u nit 
"meant for theeujrn,'men t of the ^Wrrtor tinder whose 
charge It was planed [p.lTL 

D C. Sircar nLfio refers to bhega Us a territorial unit 
which, according to him, Es identical to and has the 
same meaning ns bltuktl literally meaning enjoy™nt 
thatlsjagjr. Among othirlnsEiimMorLheodcmnTtioc 
of the word bhngij, where It Is referred to as a 
subdivision of district, D.C. Sircar has esper Laity 
referred Do the Corajja-bh^a in Bhanikuchchha- 
utxhuyu In theSarMvnI plateaof Euddharaja. Accord¬ 
ing to him. the term here may be *ihi itfgo [p.3S2f In 
his view again* 'the word bfre^a. as also hhuktl came 
to fcw used In the^enicof 'the properly under one's 
position' (p.3&3). He further slates that, the use of 
bhogo and b/uAtf in the ^Cnse qf a EerritorLal unit 
stems lo be due to a further cjrpaFlstun of this 
meaning of the woFda (p,3^&3|. En this inscrfpttan die 
word bhoga has not been used In the sense of 
period leal offering which Is also one of the meanings 
of the word hfcrga as It re ferred to In several copper 
plate grants, nor has LI been used In the sense qf 
impost or enjoyment. 


In 4he Sarsavni plates there la also the expression 
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IRON AND GEMSTONE INDUSTRIES AS REVEALED FROM 

KODUMANAL EXCAVATIONS 

EL Rajan* 


The tiab! LatJo n -cum - burty site of Kodumanal lies 
on the left bank of the river Noyyal In Femnduraj 
Taluk of Periyar DL. Tamil Nadu (fig, l). The excava¬ 
tions conducted to three seasons during the years 
1985, 1985 and 1989 by the department of Epigraphy 
and Arc hoco logy In association with the department 
of Ancient History and Archaeology. Madras Univer¬ 
sity and the State Archaeology Department exposed 
2 m cultural deposit datable to the time-bracket 
between 3rd century BC and 3rd century AD, The 
trenches laid In the settlement area and 10 burials 
opened in the megalithlc burial complex revealed two 
prominent Industrial aclMtles, namely. Iron and steel 
making and gemstone cutting, beside spinning and 
weaving, shellbangle manufacturing, etc. 

Haw material 

The magnetite Iron ore used extensively fur iron 
smelting at this she is (bund in and around 
ChennlmalaJ hill. the offshoot of Salem ranges, which 
lies about 15 km east of Kodumanal. 

The area Is known for Its seml-preclous stones. 
Even today the gemstone cutting survives as a cottage 
Industry In the nearby towns of Tlruppur and 
Kangayam situated respectively about 15 km and 26 
km east and wes t of this site. A good n umber of semi¬ 
precious polished atones are being sent to Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. The semi-precious stones like beryl are still 
being collected now and then from the surface. The 
famous beryl mine at Padiyur lies 10 km south of this 
site. The hillocks Sivanmalal and Peru malm a Lit, which 
were yielding sapphire until some time back. He 15 
km south east of Ihts site. Besides these two stones, 
crystal Ls found In abundance In this region. The 
quarrying of quartz by the Tamil Nadu State Mineral 
Department Is still in progress near the village 
Arasampalayam and Vengamedu. about 5 km respec¬ 
tively north and south of Kodumanal. 

Gemstone Industry 

Bolh the habitation cuttings and the megaliths 
yielded brads made of semi-precious stones, Beads 
of sapphire, beryl, agate. cornelian. amethyst, lapis 
Lazuli, jasper, garnet, soapstone and quartz were col 
lected from the habitation whereas beads of 
carnellan and agate were restricted to burials. 


Carnellan bends, mostly gf etched variety, were 
found in Large number In megaliths (PL 1). Tor 
Instance, Meg. II yielded 80 beads. Mcg.V, about 2230 
and MegJt about IQ00- The occurence of 2220 
cornelian beads In a single burial may be the first 
instance of its kind to India. 

Broken pieces of rock crystal occurred In ihe 
habitation trenches throughout the deposit. Quite a 
variety of quartz objects has been noticed: finished as 
well as semi finished beads (Pi. I[|. roughly shaped 
balls, cylindrical discs, rings. truncated conrs h 
blades, etc.; strangely. all these were found only In the 
habitation area and none from the megaliths. This 
may perhaps show that the people attached some 
ritualistic or spiritual faith to the carnellan beads. 

The absence of the raw material like camellan and 
lapis lazuli in this region suggests that thses have 
been brought from Gujarat and Afghanistan or 
Baluchis ton respectively; through trade. 

The limited area of excavations restricted to 29 
trenches In the 50 acre habitation mound could not 
locate the actual manufacturing centre. However, one 
trench (Alh placed In the central part of the mound, 
yielded two Interesting circular pits dug Into the 
natural soil and filled with sand (FUfif. Quite near to 
this another pit yielded a heap of rock-crystal chips. 

The brads In different manufacturing stages, 
finished and Mini-finished, drilled and undrilled, 
polished and unpolished, ocruring along with the raw 
material and discarded chips, clearly demonstrate 
that these were manufactured legally at KodumaiiaL 

Even to this day, the rock crystal beads are bored 
by using simple ins truments like steel needle fixed with 
diamond point (borer) and bow drill The bead to be 
drilled Is fixed on the wax. and, while boring, water 
kept to a coconut shell Is made to drip on the bead to 
keep It cool The Kodumanal beads were bored from 
either side to make a single hole of hour-glass section. 
The same technique Is still followed in the brad¬ 
making centres of Tlruppur r Kangayam and 
Trtchlrapalll. The use of simple tns iruments and the 
Song survival of this tradition in the vicinity of 
Kodumanal recalls the technology adopted Ln ancient 
days, 
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Iron Industry 

Numerous Iran slags scattered in an area of about 
100 sq.m was found on the southern edge of the 
habitation mound. One of the three trend™ laid at 
this place yielded a circular base of a furnace at the 
depth of 65 cmiighl on the natural soli. This circular 
portion was distinguished by white colour caused 
perhaps due to high kiripcratiirc, The circular portion 
had a diameter of 115 cm. Around tills circular base 
numerous iron slags were found. Some of the Iron 
slags stuck to the wall portion of the fumare had a 
smooth surface. Some of the slags also had! he burnt 
clay embedded with the slag. Vitrified brickbats also 
were recovered* Many tuyere pieces (terracotta pipes) 
with vitrified mouth were also collected. The iolal 
length of the available tuyeres is about IS tm and the 
thickness is about 6 cm. H has a hole of 1.5 cm In 
diameter. The length of Lhe tuyeres suggests that the 
bellows were used quite near to the furnace. The 
granite slabs found near the furnace might have been 
used for forging. Since the furnaces were dismantled to 
remove the bloom alter smelting, It ts hard to get the 
furnace Intact. The absence of poslhdles, Uoor level 
and less occurrence of potsherds In this [smelting! area 
suggest ihat lhe Iron smelting was done on the 
periphery of the habitation. 


of the tuyeres in the crucible furnace suggests that 
these holes were arranged fora natural draft ofalr in to 
the furnace. 


lhe small circular furnaces surrounding Ibis big 
furnace, almost at regular intervals, had 30 cm diame¬ 
ter at the mouth with a small hole or depression In 

the centre. These might have been used to heal longer 
crucibles removed from the bigger one. 


An Important And here Is a vitrtiled crucible 
partially broken, found In the small furnace in situ 
position. This small bowl-shaped crucible had a diame¬ 
ter of 9 cm at the mouth with total thickness of a? cm 
at the top and £>.9 cm at the base (PI. V). Besides this 
many other fragmentary pieces of vitrify crucibles 
were also found. Another Interesting find Is an unused 
crucible made of well lavlgated ferruginous clay. 


t ™ Wn ° rav ™“ ««m muia in 

tam has given a graphic description of the steel 
making industry in lhe vicinity of lhe Chennlmalai 
hill about 15 km cast of this site. This also suggests 
the tong survival of an ancient tradition In this region 
UII at toast the early part of the 19th century. 


Con dual on 


Crucible Furnace 


Seven trenches laid 300 m north of this Iron 
smelling area yielded a crucible furnace. These were 
exposed at the earliest level aUhc depth of 12S cm. 
The main cruelbk furnace was found surrounded by 
more than 12 small furnaces. The big furnace sorne- 
whai oval in shape measured 112 cm north-south and 
tOO cm cast west and had a depth of 40 cm. The burnt 
rlay wall wa* 20 cm In thickness (PI. IV] Inside lhe 
furnace pit were collected burnt day pieces with 
rectangular holes. These pieces were obviously part of 
[he furnace wall. The holes allowed lhe air to pass 
through evenly Into die furnace. The complete absence 


The above facts clearly demonstrate that 
Kodumanai served as an Industrial centre m the period 
between c. 3rd centray BC and c 3rd centmy AD I^n 
and steel might have been exported lo other oartTr 
South India while the stone beads were cerlaiSy 
abroad as part or Roman trade. A Roman silver coin 
a lerratotla ngurine. of plausibly Roman origin, pi^ 
of muleUrd ware, two silver punch marked 
personal names ef prakilt origin written < n Brah *! 
characera and beads of 

E-ar-i- -umiw-sSiis 

h^rdsfram the surrounding places dearly suggest 
that Kodumanal ^ an active IndutSS^ndtraa! 
centre in the early centuries of the Christian era ^ 










A RARE IMAGE OF AVALOKITBSVARA FROM EASTERN INDIA: 

Shashi As than a” 


The National Museum. New Delhi acquired in 
1960. a unique stone sc ul p lure representing a B ud hi st 
makdeity. 

A small stone sick 1 carved in high relief presents 
a two armed deity seated In xukhosnna on a double 
lotus pedestal with LcR kg pendant, fool re* 1 tug on a 
small lotus and right folded on the pedestal. Both of his 
hands are partly damaged, but their posture and 
location against the chesl dearly reveal that they were 
in Lhedharmachakramiidra. A stalk of the fullblown 
lotus Is emerging lmm the main bottom stem* passing 
through the left elbow and blossoming on top near the 
shoulder on bis left side. In order probably to balance 
this another lotus was carved In die same style. 
However the flower Is now lost bul Its stalk is Mill Intacl 
which la shown passing through the right elbow. The 
deity Is bejewelled with necklace, armless, brace lets, 
eardlscs. ankle Is and beaded sacred thread. The hair 
Is arranged \n Jala mukuia with 1 wo ribbons flutte ring 
on either side of the head. He Is clad In a tfhotL 

The image is flanked by two female deit ies. On his 
light is seated a two armed goddess on lotus 
pedestal. She displays the abtvayer rnurfra with her 
right hand while left holds a stalk of fullblown lotus. 
On her left he is accompanied by a four armed 
goddess, seated on a lotus pedestal. The main pair 
of hands la In anjali mmira while the other two hands 
carry the rosary and pot ? She sports Jala mukuLa on 
the head. The third eye adorns the forehead. 

The most unusual feature of this Image Is the rep¬ 
resentation of a large serpent lying against the main 
st em of the lotus with I he head raised. On his long 
tail si* mole figures are shown standing. AiJ of them 
are in different postures. Including anjali mudra, 
vismava mudra etc. While the first one Is In aggressive 
mood forwarding towards his head, the others are 
only marginally animated. On either side of this scene 
is found a devotee in cinjnft mudra [PI,11- 

Qn the top of the slek there are the Images of five 
Dhyani Buddhas with amltabha In Ihe centre. 

As the image has been bought from a dealer* Us 
exact find spot is not known. However, stylistically it 
can be assigned to the pala period of eastern India and 
dated to the 10th century AD. 

As there Is noDhyani Buddha Image present In the 


crest of the deity to git*: us some clue for exact 
identification, the focus will be mainly on Ihe Oh/irma- 
chakra mudra and loins for this purpose. The lotus Is 
a very common a I tribute In Buddhist pantheon, 
therefore Its appearance with the deity displaying 
dharmachakm mudra will be considered. At the same 
Lime two feiuaie companions of Lhe deity will be taken 
Into Consideration. 

A casual look at Lhe sculpture suggests this deity 
to be Manjugliosha or Manjuvara, the lwo forms of 
Manjusrt, the god of wisdom, Both of ihem display the 
dharmachnkfa nuidra and lotus. However* a dose look 
at the Image and its detailed iconographic study 
reveal the fact that U was a different deity. 

According to the Sadhannmala 3 , both the deities, 
Manjtighosh and Manjuvara* should ride Sion. The 
hands of Manj ughosh are engaged in farming Vijakhym 
omudra. He displays the right bins In his left and 
bears the Image of Akshobhya on his crown. On his 
right should be SudhanaKumam and on left Yaman- 
laka. Manjuvara also displays rfharmachnkm mudra 
and holds the lotus on one side or on either side but 
It should have the manuscript Prajnaparamltaon lop* 
He Is also accompanied by Yamantaka. The present 
image Is shown riding neither a lion nor holding the 
lotus with manuscript on top. Therefore, his identifi¬ 
cation with Manjuvara Is to be ruled ouL Similarly 
as It has the lotus on either side, which Is prohibited 
In the case of Manjughosh his Identity with manju- 
ghoshla also doubtful. Moreover in place of Sindh an 
Kumar and Ya man taka, the presence of two female 
figures also creates problems for these Identifications. 
Two Images of Manjuvara* housed In the Indian 
Museum* Calcutta* are similar to our image in posture 
but both these are with lhe lotus and manuscript on 
lhe lop. 

There Is only one Image of AvalokUesvara found 
at Kurklftar 1 presently housed In the Indian Museum 
Calcutta giving the due for Its correct Identification 
(PUD This two armed Image of AvalokUesvara seated 
In sukhasana with hands displaying Ihe dhanna^ 
chakra mudra A loins stalk is passing through the left 
elbow and blossoming on top. He Is flanked by Tara 
and Bhrtkuli on either side. Five Dhyani Buddhas 
adorn the stek„ A small stupa is curved between the 
Dhyani Buddha and Avakkltcsvara. But the most 
Important feature which gives us lhe due is the 
presence of Dhyani Buddha Amltabh on this cresL 
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As Amitahh is shown In I he crest, his Identity as 
one of his Verna nations' Is beyond doubl, Beside Ar- 
alokltesvara. Mah.ibsla and Hayagrivaare the only Iwo 
male emanations ol this Dhyanl Buddha. Both are 
ferocious In form, there fore Avalokiicsvara Is the only 
choice lelt wit h us. Sadhanas do not prescribe dhormcr 
chakrci mudra For any form of A\alokitHtai3. i tow 
ever, these Is a supporting evidence available for this 
feature, one of Ihe 1 OB tom is of Avalokl I r sva ra painted 
at Manchhandar Vahal monastery. Kathamandu. 
Nepal, displays the dharmachakra muttaOL inscribed 
br low as Sukhavatl Lakesvara 4 The other attributes of 
i his six armed deity are however, completely different 
The dltafmafcosctsri mgrahei of Amrilafianda s while 
referring; to Sukiurvatl Lokesvara does not mention 
this inudra for him. However, it does men I ton a feature 
which Is present iri this image ofAvalokilesvara te. the 
presence of chaltyn . and Tam a well known companion 
of Avalnkllesvara (lank him In his various forms. 
Therefore. the ideal Jflt at ion of Hits image as 
AvakikJlesvara is beyond doubt. 

Now to certain extent this image helps us in 
Identifying the present Image In question.- lake the 
above mentioned image, our linage Is also two armed, 
seated tn sukhnsafa with hands in dharmnehakrn 
mi rim. A stalk of full flown lotus Is emerging from ihe 
bottom, passing through the elbow and blossoming 
up. Five Dhyanl Buddhas are on top with Amllabha 
seated In the centre. He is flanked, by Tara on right 
and Bhrlkuh on left Their Idc til ideation Is quite 
certain as they appear in this posture In a large 
number of sculptures. The difference lies In ihe 
presence of a lotus on the right side, absence of 
Amltabh In the crest and depletion of ihe serpent and 
human figures underneath the lotus pedestal. The 
presence of a lotus on the right side might be Just to 
balance ihe depiction of lotus on the led. this was a 


usual practice with, the artist of that period. Several 
Pala sculptures are found displaying tills phenome¬ 
non. The absence of Aniilnbha In the crest can be 
explained with his presence on fop In Ihe centre. 

Several times when all the five Dhyanl Buddhas were 
dc pic led on stele, the parental Dhyanl Buddha was 
always represented In the centre. This may be appli¬ 
cable to this Image also. 

The depiction of serpent aJongwith tilt human 
being is most peculiar and probably has been noticed 
for the first time in the whole gamut of Buddhist art. 
though serpent were always very popular and 
prominently deplrted In early Buddhist art. Ms 
identification is still a mystery. No textual reference ( 

could be found so far for I his image. Could this scene 
be related with Ihe Krishna legend as male figures 
appear Lo be the childrens and leader of ihe group 
seems lo be Krishna himself? The assimilation of 
Hindu theme In Buddhism is not very unusual In the 
world of Buddhist art. Could we name the image as 
Krishna ljokesvnraon the analogy of Vishnu Lokcsvara 
as his identity as AvaloKltesvara is by and large 
established ? 
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archaeometaixurgical studies at kankrajhor 

anddhuliapur 


Sudhin De' and 
Pranab K.Chattopadtiyay" 


II 1 C arrhaficdofScal work at Kankrajhor and Dhu- 
Itapur in the Midnapur district. West Bengal llAJi- 
1083 S4:93-94) revealed Lhai die neolithic culture was 
succeeded directly by the Irutt Age culture The two 
sites excavated by us, are located in the Taraphcui 
vallcj. whir h ts geographically an extension of the 
Chotanagpur pin lean. 


Ksnkrejhor l&6 a 36' 3<r B ■ Z2'4l' 30" N1 

IWO digging operations Were carried out at 
Knnkrajhor-1 and Kankrajhor-11. The hitler Is a mound. 

In I he wcsl of Ihe she. a small stream Hows down to 
Kharosoll. a tributary uf Suvamarekha. A Inal trench, 
measuring 2 m x 2 m was laid a< the top of the 
Kankrajhor mntind to a depth of 0.72 in. Hit cultural 
strata, counting from the top. have been revealed as 
follows : 

Layer I Is humus, now much eroded. Layer-2 is as 
thin as 5 cm of medium compact brown earth, yielding 
potsherds of dull red colour and unslipped black 
ware atongwlth iron collyrium slick and slags. Layer- 
3 Is sterile, composing a medium compact brown 
earth with a thickness of 6 Cm. From layer-4, neolithic 

ground cells have been found. In this layer hand 
made howls with featureless rim of black- and redware, 
rim portion of a vessel of dull red were, etc , have also 
been found- The thickness of this deposit is about 30 

cm. 

phuKapurfBfi' SH' E, 22* 31* 3(7' N) 

Trial digging at Dhullapur reveals that the site 
witnessed the activities of man right from the lower 
Paleolithic time to the medieval period - with some 
intermittent cultural gaps during and in between 
middle palaeolithic, chaicollthic and rarty historic 
periods. A trial trench of 2 m x 2 m was put on the 
site located on the southern bank of the river 

Tarafenl. The iron age occupation layers yielded iron 
Implements like nails, sickle arrowheads points, 
spearheads, knife, sword etc. aiongwtth red ware. 
Larfle quantity of Iron slag and ore haw also been 
found. The amount of slag along with iron Implements 
evidently proves that the site was an Iron smelling 
and forging centre. Tump of burnt day has also been 
found from this occupational level which was due 


to open-furnace activities for smelling Iron ore on 
platforms. Four'tuyere' terminal end of a pipe through 
which air is injected to a furoance were also found in 
this level. 

Analysis of Ihe Finding;* 

Metallurgical and chemical analyses were carried 
out on four selected Iron Implements, a tuyer and two 
slag specimens excavated from the two sites, the 
specimens are as follows : a! sword, b) Shapeless bll. c) 
rectangular nail, d) oval nail or rod. e) tuyer and I) slag 
specimens 

a) Smortl - The portion of the sword rerewered at 
Dhullapur is 1 14 mm In length, tl consists oT the 
handle and a part of the cutting edge. The handle 
portion Is rather thin with a thickness of 5 mm. The 
middle part uf the handle is 2 l imn In breadth. The 
rear portion Is carved In shape, with a maximum of 
44 mm. The remaining part of ihe cutting edge is 55 
mm inbreath. One stdeofthe edge is projected out side 
with a ridge, and lhr purpose Ls not clear from ihe 
present corroded remains. However. II might be the 
midrib. A pomi to lx- noted Is that Hie sword is 
a straight ntie btil it Is considerably curved whJrh is 
rather unusual. 

b) ShOpddss Jill : The specimen, though nol much 
corroded. Is covered with a dark brown and thin 
oxidised layer, II ts 42 x2G mm In length and width 
respectively with a maximum thickness of? men. 
probably It was an ingot. 1 ( may be assumed that an 
Intermediate or unfinished product ts most likely be 
found In an area where metal manufacturing had 
bren In practice. The specimen was recovered below 
the eroded surface in the iron bearing horizon at 
Dhullapur. 

c) JVtof: A rectangular nail of 70 mm In length with a 
maximum cross section of 9 mm * 7 mm gradually 
topers ir. a thinner sectlon. 

dj Null or rod inilh ooa! cross seel ion r The nail which 
ts like a piece of iron rod was recovered from 
Kankrajher. {KKNJ 11/871. This ts abmil R mm in 
diameter w| I h a length of 46 mm. Th e t wo edges of 1 his 
rod Has been rounded ofT by wear and corrosion. 
Ibis had perhaps been used either as a nail or a send 
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finished product to be used for further proeesslng. 

e) TUy^r : As many as four luycrs were recovered. 
These are Ln excellent state of preaervailon. The most 
complete one is made of hard burnt Hay, One end 
is wit rifled and slagged, clearly representing a pro¬ 
longed use m smelting operations, The peculiarity of 
the iuyer is lhal II is not cylindrical but Is wiih a 
tendency of truncated cone, The present length 
indicates that It was more than 80 mm Theapprasd- 
maie diameter is about 50 mm. Tlie eroded portion is 
also slanted and eccentric with an internal diameter 
of 3\ mm and the external diameter i>2 mm wilh a 
slanting angle of I h'\ indicating dial the thick portion 
was placed on Lhe ground. 

I) Slags : Both the I wo sites have yielded iron slags. 
They are similar in physical appearance. One re pre¬ 
sen faiice specimen from each sile ts analysed for its 
chemical composition. 

The stag specimens are heavy in density. Their 
physical appearance Indicates that the smelting was 
conducted at a lempcralure above 1 1OCT C. 

Chemical analysis : Analysis for the metal 
specimen hwton done with Stmhlcin apparatus for 
determination at carbon and other elements like 
copper, nickel, manganese, lead and zinc. It has been 
done with atomic absorption spectrophotometer in 
air ace lylene flame with ITEUNICAM 5P 2900, The 
main advantage ofthis technique Is lhal It has high 
accuracy with a minimum amount of lhe specimen 
consumed. Since more amounts of specimen are 
required tor slag analysis by wrl method we adapted 
lhe same with a view to determine the various 
const Hiienis as mentioned earlier. In Fable 1 analysis 
of i net a l sper i metis is give n Tlie slag ana lysis carried 
by wet method is referred In in Tablr-2, 
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From Table -1. the main Interferences which can be 
drawn arc that lhe specimen a, b. and c are similar In 
nalnre and the sources are Identical Bui the 
specimen d, I e. horn Kankrajbar, nur illfererices ore 
different with respect to knd [Phi. Moreover, lhe 


average value of a, b and c are much different in all 
other coDsiliuent ofti 


Table 2 Composition of slag (Wet! Ln (WL 4+J 


Consult uenl 

Kankrajhar 

Dbnllapur 

Fi^O 

58.31 

20.53 


B.72 

43.35 

MnO 

0,B9 
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SIOj 
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0,50 
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m 

0.02 

^ . 
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1,70 

Na,0 

Not done 

0.07 

KjO 

Not done 

0,17 


illc analysi s of the slag of Kankrajhnr mentioned 
In Table-2 was done from lhe sample at natural slate. 
The shortage of about 3.5G% was due to the presence 
nf water vapour* carbon or sulphur dioxide In small 
amount, sodium and potassium oxides are al_so ne¬ 
glected. 


W^toliuymphy of t he metal specimens ; 

Meiallographlr analyses was performed to deter 
mine the manufar luring precede* or the Ire; (menls 
carried on I alter finishing the implements. Kits nail 
the four Implements a small p i llon was re tuwi d by 
a saw. Sawing was carefully done so lhal the 
specimen dots not get heated due to frtcUo i In 
sawing. The specimens were I hen mourned In 
i tans parent Incite mountings in a mounting press, 
loiter an these were polished by tmerv papers of 
dklTcreni fineness The final finishing was done as a 
riiirrnr like polish given by a diamond cloih 
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The iiiWLd metalk>graphk ¥ ob^ervaHons at differ 
ml regions within each specimen Indlcale the 
presence of inclusions- principally silicates in the form 
of slags. The amount was also considerably less 

The metal's mjejwtnioliire. as revealed by a 2% 
niia! etchant was iurn uniform. The rerrystaMsed 
grain *.ize was also with III lie variation, mentioned in 
the ASTM standard scale for each specimen. 

(a) Sword : Thr mlcrestmcture revealed for this 
specimen Is non-uniform in simclure and grain size 
number varies from f> to 7. IMor lo etching, patches 
of silicate Inclusion noticed at places Structure Is 
mostly ferrite bul in some places about 20 to 25% 
pearl lies are seen which are located in grain bounda¬ 
ries arid have been revealed at a magntfication of 
500X. The sword had been air cooled alter forging as 
indicated by I be normalised structure. 

[bl Shapeless bii: MicrostnicUire consist of ferrtte 
and pearlitc. The pretence of a few Widmanstaten 
ferrllc Indicates overheating. This has been 
indicated In the microstniclurcobtalned at a magni 
llcatlnn of 50QOL 

Id Nall: The irUcrostructiire of I his Implement Is 
also found to be a nommlforrn structure consisting of 
ferrite and non-uniform distribution of tempered 
marl ensile. Carbon Inhomogenily may be due lo no 
nuniform and preferential decaifriiHsatlofi, In some 
places ferrite hands are also present probably due to 
phosphorousseggregalkm. Crain size variation is from 
5 lo 6, at 50QX. 

Id) Nall or rod?: The specimen reprints mostly 
Hie martensitic structure. whlrh perhaps followed 
with a tempering operation. Photomicrograph at a 
magnification of500X represent & a severe forging and, 
while manufacturing II, tempering was unintentional 

[r| Slag Only I lie slag specimen recovered from 
Kankrajhur has been analysed for Its minernlogieal 
constituents- A small piece of slag was cut oul fnim 
the lump and digested with Canada balsam and later 


polished with abrasives. For keeping Us opaque 
quality II was nol made min Ihln section. Observing 
with a rnlneralogical microscope, themlcrostruclure 
revealed with a magnification of 32X, tea mu II I phase 
structure consisting of dendritic wustlte in silicate 
matrix. 

Observation: 

I) The archaeology of the iwo sites clearly Lndl 
calcs that ihere was direct transition from the Neo¬ 
lithic to die Iron age- 

21 Slag/smelting techniques al this site are differ¬ 
ent from that of Pandurajar Dhlhl a Bahlrl or Dihor. 
Cangctic sites. 

33 Similar transition has hern previously noted 
at Bamdih, Dt. Smghbhum. Bihar. MelaJlographic 
analysis has been carried on an implement obtained 
that site. 

4) iTesent sites are closer to a zone where a few 
megaJlthlc burials had also been discovered earlier. A 
cist burial Inside (he cave Dcvapahar at Laljal along 
with human skeletal remains, potsherds and Iron 
spearheads were excavated by Ihe presell I team UAK 
1982 - 83 : I04J 

&i The typical ttiyers of oblong ^hape and slanted 
finish al tile bellows" rod wa& a product of Song experi- 
menl of iron smelling technique, ft may however also 
be observed that the present form of luycr Is unknown 
tool her sites which have revealed the craftsmanship 
nf the ancient smellers. Still, the difference Is hardly 
vital for the Iron smelters. 
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archaeometallurgical study of iron pillar at dhar 


B. Prakasb' 


Thr iron pillar of Delhi (5th cc/ilury. and the 
massive iron pillars fold tridrtta ftrishul) offtodachari. 
moutil Abu. Tatiglnalh and dhar 111 -13Lh century) as 
well as the Iron heanis of Konark (13lh tcnl uiy. have 
Kept ihe historians, arcliaeologisls and technologists 
busy In studying them for decades 

These Iron pillars and beams each weigh be I ween 
2000 to 7000 kg each and they are one of Ihe heavier I 
Iron objects of Ihetr limes in the word 'they have fairly 
uniform chemical com posit inn as well as excellent 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion. Unfortunately 
the historical records mention very IlllJe rtboul the 
details of their manufacture including smelting 
furnaces and fabrication technology Hafdickl |lh Berdg 
elt and Slann* t 3 Chose™andLaidrielal Mt haw used 
modern techniques and studied the Delhi iron pillar to 
determine Ms chemical composition and the cause for 
its excellent resistance to corrosion but the other 
objects have been only pari Wily studied. Table-1 gives 
Ihc chemical analysis of Delhi's pillar and the iron 
beams ofKonark (Orissa) Clearly. these aw of plain 
carbon steel (0-23 0.43% c| or wrought Iren, contain 
mg high phosphorous (0,151 to 0.18%) and some 
slag inclusions. Ill is being Ihe general composition of 
ill? iron produced from Indian bfowneries (Table 11 it 
may be assumed that the chemical composition ol the 
pillar >ii Dhar may be in Ihe similar range. 

Keren l ty lylecote^ and Pvakash and Tripathi* 
have I tied l o throw some light on the forging Iedioology 
of |he Delhi's pillar but no further Information ts 
available on this subject. The smooth surface finish 
and the ornamental design occurring aMhc lop of Ihe 
pillar speak volumes regarding the knowledge and 
skill of the ancient Indian blacksmiths who could 
produce such massive objects without the availability 
of any heavy machinery for handling Ihe red hot 
blooms or heavy forge hammers. Evcnloday. with the 
availability of very advanced knowledge regarding ihe 
lie format Ion behaviour of iron alloys and also Ihe 
availability or highly sophisticated machinery for 
healing, manipulating and forging, it require# very 
high degree of skill to forge such heavy shafts as 
marine shall and high bore gun barrels, Recently, 
ultrasonic study or the Delhi's pillar has becu eon 
chided by Blfldal™ and he has concluded that llu- 
internat structure of tht* pillar I* very sound and it has 
only minor Structural hrlerogently and sonic unsound 
ness due to local porosity or presence of slag 
Inclusions, frakash^ has done detailed analysis of 
ihe iron smelting practice and furnace design, 'fold 


concluded I ha t the ancient Indian fumuins were 
designed following certain norms and they were 
operated with great skill lo produce wrought Iron 
containingQ. 1 toO.Sor more carbon and no casl iron 
(containing more than 2% CJ was allowed in be 
produced. 

The Iron Pillar at Dhar 

The Iron pillar at Dhar weighs about 7000 kg, 1 000 
kg more than the Delhi's pillar and it is probably Lhr 
lallcsl solid iron pillar of the world. At present H lies 
broken into three pieces near the DlJawor Khan s 
lalMasjid' at Dhar (M.P.l.The major part of ihlx pillar 
is square In cross-sect ton. and at Ihe Lop (the third 
portion) It has been shaped Into octagon and finally 
finished Into a very short length of circular cross 
section. The three parts of this pillar have been kept In 
an open place near the Lai Masjid by ihe Art liafnlogl- 
cal Survey of India. According Id Ihe report of Cousens 1 * 
the total length of this pillar lias been J 3310 mm and 
it has an average width of 253 mm al Hit square 
section, lire measurements and the cross-sec Ilona I 
details of the three pieces are given in table II. 

Historical Review 

There Is no historical record available regarding 
the exact site of the manufacture and !o< allot; where 
the Dhar pillar was first erected. Cousens 1 " 1 is of the 
opinion that this pillar might have been a piy-js 
lamblia' having a statue of ‘Garura* fixed at Uic lop or 
a Trident or insula atlhc lop.'Hit- Inscriptions on the 
square part of the pillar show that some southern king 
TflJJNCiAVIDYAereried a pillar uf vie lory .ilUJAVAPUId 
and probably It was first set near a Vatehnava temple 
a I Mandu. and it was Intact there Ull Lhc conquest of 
Malva in 1304.AD. There is also an Inscription «J 
Akbar. dated In the 44 Ih year of his reign, recording 
his halt at Dhar on his way to ‘Dckhan 1 (souI h renintl 
India). There are a few oilier inscriptions of some 
names, the most prominent beingof JasuSoni (Sonar} 
for Yashvani Soul. This shows that Lhe pilar was 
probably Intact Ull the 44in year of the reign or Akbar 
and afterwards muhamadans had broken ii Inin 
pieces and one piece (square one] was brought by 
UU aw*r Khan Ghorl around! 405 AD. to erect r n eai 
lad or Lat Masjid at Dhar. lire other I wn pieces were 
lying for a long time tn Lai Baugh and nearby in lilt 
compound of High School in Dhar 111) all tire three 
pieces were shifted and kept horizonlaJly. Cousens also 
writes that Hie largest part of the pUfor was creeled for 
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some time near Lhe Lai Masjid till Sultan Bahadur 
afGu|rat captured Mandulri 1 S3 1 A-D. and at that time 
he was ordered by Jahangir to cany the pillar lo Cujr.it 
and in this atleinpl II brake and fell down near the 
Maajkl- 

Visual Examination of the Pillar * Surface 

Rcetnljy. die author had an opportunity to visit 
lhe plare and examine the three pieces of the broken 
pllkir. Its surCiLc was found to have a very crude finish 
as compared to lhaL of Delhi pillar, although It has 
been manufai'Lured at least eight centuries fcu ter. The 
pieces are now kepi horizontally on masonary 
supports and their surfaces are open to the atmos¬ 
phere due to which slow rusting Is In progress. This 
k, evident due to ihe stains of Iran hydroxide formed 
on the cement Hoot from ihe roller lion of the solution 
during rainy season. In older lu protect these pieces 
from such decay it is essential thal a proper shed is 
creeled on the site. 

As described by Cousens^ Ihe first and Ihe 
bottom most pari Is square in cross-section and U lias 
a number of circular holes made on all the surfaces 
having a diameter of 30 mm and 40 to 75 nun depth 
These holes seem to have been made with the help of 
a cold tape red sled punch hammered Into the red ho| 
main body. One or di e holes has been blocked el I her 
due to fracture of the punch Inside Ihe hole or fbdng a 
pin to HU In Ihe hole. From the study of these holts* at 
first Cm i*e ns had assumed them to be made to fix pegs 
tt* prepare the pillar as ’Deepdan 1 but later tie 
abandoned this Idea Ui favour of die holes made for 
fixing crowbars used for Idling and moving the pillar. 

The serortd piece Is partly square and partly oc 
lagonal In cross set'Lion as described in Table II. Ihe 
holes continue to be present on Ihe square sect ion, but 
(here are no holes on the octagonal sect Ion. The third 
and ihe smallest part is octagonal with a circular 
secllon at ihe top end. and it also does not have die 
holes. The whole pillar has a continuous Laj'er from 
bottom to top. 

The author’s examination has revealed the follow 
tog new features of the pillars : 

ta) Hie four surfaces of the first section and the 
square part of Lhc second sceUon are covered with 
5 Id 15 mm thick and 600 to 700 mm fong pieces 
of flat pla tes¬ 
ty The above mentioned holes have been punched 
about 5G* 10O nuti before Ihe end of each of these 
plates deforming them and pearsing into ihe main 
body, as ran be seen In flg^ nos. 3 fir 4, 

Id From the exam Lnat Ion of the surface of the P^ r 


it seems dial this pillar has been fabricated t)y 
jotning70ti to 850 nimlong pieces of square emss- 
scelkiti and the plates have been Axed and forge 
welded as butt welded 1 re-enltirccrcirnt on the 
Joints, 

(d| The examination of the second part where the 
square cross-section has been converted into oc¬ 
tagonal one or the octagonal section inioclrcuLir 
cross section tnthe third part indicates lhal ihese 
acts have been aecoinplisin-d by hoi forging 111* 
pillar in ill* horizontal position, be, by lumftig 
over the comers and hot forging them by heavy 
hamjmrs. This completely rules out Uie possibility 
of changing the cross-so’I km by I'hisselllrigalil Ihe 
excess material Id give the desired shape. 

ie] Thr fractured end of the il.ilrd piece Indicates 
porosity. slmcluraJ hcleregemiy and also the 
presence of coarse rough grain sitfc, as well as pour 
welding of lumps of sponge iron- Ibis also shows 
a Hear circular marking ai die vcnl re oflhr cross 
section as if a thick cirmfir phi has been 
Inserted This type of circular variation In 
"ulirasonnd h re (In’lions in tbc centre nfibcpresx- 
sccilonof Delhi’s Iron pillar has also been repotled 
by Hindu!™ 

|f) The fracture of the pillar Into three pieces also 
suggests that either the forge welding of die small 
lumps of hot sponge bon h as not been jK fc rlert due 
to Insufficient pressure oi ihere has been mo 
much slag inclusion in the material 

Probable Technology of Fabrication of the Dhar 
Pillar 

On the basis of the afore mentioned Tacts it is 
obvious that the skilled Iron smelters unis! have used 
the largest capacity furnace llieii in operation. FigJi 
shows the photograph of a 40 kg capacity furnace 
named Kothi 1 which has been hi operation Ifi tin 
Nagpur area. Vbr only oilier large capacity furnace 
described by Buchnan ,tw is the twin hearth furrace of 
Malabar which had a prtxlucUon capacity of liSOkg 
per heal, but I his furnace came info operation only in 
ISlh or 19lh century. Hence, if is likely that the Knthl 
type smelting furnace having a capacity of 40 kg per 
heat was in operation. As mentioned hy EMn 1 llS tJjJain 
was wry famous as a renlre for smelling Iren and it I* 
likely that Ihe Sion required for construe!ion of lids 
furnace was smelted near Ujjafn and first it >rge welded 
into square blocks of 700 to 850 in in and then Iran* 
parted lo Munch i cm some near by area for final 
fabrication. The hot forged square m i Umis had a 
circular tapered hole Ln ihe rent re of the Miuarr emss- 
srrlk>n, These holes of 40 lo GO mm diameter were 
punched In Ihcsc blocks In red hoi rondllfort I l^OCJ. 
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In the second stage of manufacture Ihcsc 700 to 
S50 mm king srrtkxifr were joined together in the hoi 
nmriuion by fixing a common linn pin and the forge 
welding (he two adjoining fares. For such forging 
l^kj ration simultaneous heating oft wo to four sections 
wi is desirable and probably a fum are of I he type 1 was 
used. This four channeled brick lined furnace has 
Ijceti found during exravpIjQn near a temple al site 
No. 13. ai ftaJaoda. The construction of the furnace has 
l>een desc ribed in detail by Josbl* 1 ^ and It has been 
rdrrred as a melting furnace. r fhc lour trenches of the 
furnac e have ( wo holes for Using the bellows and a Rue 
I he escape of i he hoi gases. Some slag at id r ham 
pieces have been found In the bed of the furnaces and 
hence U has been classified as a melting furnace used 
for producing brass and bronze castings. Uul ihis 
furnace Is much different from the crucible inching or 
smelling furnace described in Rasa Rat an 
SamurhiEiaya 11 y [S- 12 rentuyryj as 'Angar Koslhf and 
shown In fig. 2. Hence, it 1* poslukiled iHoi the four 
t hanneUed furnace as shown in fig. I or Its variation 
WM used for simultaneous healing and secondary 
redding E real merit of the sponge Iron as described by 
Krishna n 11 ^ , The slag found In thr bed of I he furnace 
must have down out from the Lrnti sponge during the 
^ec undary refining and forge welding of the Iron sec¬ 
tions 

For handling the hot sponge highly skilled 
era ft men must have been used and their forging 
hummers musi have weighed in the range of 20 to 4® 
kg The author has seen such heavy swing forge 
hammers bring used even today in I lie cottage Indus¬ 
tries for tile production of heavy forgings. It ts also 
j. hie iiiai the forging pressure was applied by 
■ In I pnig s heavy forging block (of iron) raised above 
Lhc ground Irvd with Ihe help of a pully hung from 
a stout branch of a tree or a wooden structure. 
Unfortunately no details of the forging technology 
have I mtu men Honed anywhere Irk the ancient Indian 
icxi, nor any evidence Is available for supporting l his 
3 ei hnique 

El is presumed ihai by the uses of this technique 
several 700 to 830 mm long sections were joined 
I L.[-lh«"t Eli fa hr | cate a lung pillar or shall which was 
further forget J In the horizontal position Id give Jl a 
proper shape. 

* 

In the case of L>har pilar. as rvealed from the 
photographs the joints were further si lengthened by 
Iniir welding oE the Iron plates These plates were 
forge welded on dir Joint and tn order to secure them 
in position as well as weld I hr m with ihe main body a 
cold punch was hammered through the hot Mock 
under heavy pressure, which fell the holes to the body. 
Thrse holes must have further Tar ill la Led the handling 
of the iron shaft as suggested by Cousrm w . 


Table - f, Chemical analysis of Delhi's Iron Pillar and 
lrnti Beams at K-onark (Orissa! and Indian Bfofrrcrry 
Iron. 
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C% 

S!% 

P% 

Mn% 8% 

Others 

Delhi Pillar 

0.23 

0.006 

0.16 

NO Irnccs 

N2 

0.0085 

Ki.ruirk Ik'lilT. 

0.27 

0.06 

0.15 

0.04 0.006 

Cli* 

0.016 


to 

to 

Ea 

Id 

Cr s 

D.O0 


0.4S 

D.i 1 

0.1 H 

□ 015 

NH> 

0.16 

N20 

0 004 

Adivosi Iron 0,0018 — 

Ll&ccnt artgirkp 1c 

0.O43 

0.021 0.057 Q.0O7 

to to 

02 0.013 



* Produced at the Vikash Ehoroti. Ulshmtpur, by Adfvasiti 

In the octagonal sen ion either these holes have 
been plunggcd in before giving It the present shape or 
they gol filled up during the shaping of the square 
section into portions with Octagonal and circular 
sections. 

Tabic :J|. Measure merits and cross sec I Ion of Iron 
I^IUar at Dhar (M.P.r* 


Sr. 

No. 

Item 

Lmglh 

mm 

IOS!l“ 

SFCdkin 

RcEitork 

F* 

Part 3 

7391 

Square 

WltlEh 203 2 m mm 

2. 

Part IE 

35:t| 

Square %q 
Octugonal 

Octagonal Set Lion 
Lcngih-^40 mm 

3, 

Part-Ill 

22£fi 

On.Ji^muJ to Circutur section 
Circular length-205 mm 

4. 

Overall 
dimension a 
d| ihe 

IHlhir 

] 320H 

Squarc- 

ucLa^druiJ 

riiruJiir 

Avrrii^e iJLldih of 

section 

253. GftJsvi wt-ighi 
700 Jqj, 


■rr ,hr scrssssfrr 

vis,,* .jcuntalto,, „( u,, obj.cl. II I, r |„, , h<1 , 
knowledge oflhe iron smelter* regarding prod union 0 ; 
CMKlstanli quabfy nf Iran and «, fabrlrvdJon icdinol 
Dgywcreof vrry hlghonfer. The delrmiJ nation of |h e 

lt' C T n teth "° ,n K> ^irts further defied ts 
a min at ion regarding the chemical onalv^rs of t L 
tnrtenaL, its mlmadnicture and ron lillt 
using Radk.grr.phy, Ultrasonic atwJ xW 
rneihtKl^ jW tests a| (hr a |ir m | he pi n iir shrj .£ . 
«e»nl«d by Ch, or 

highlight the advanced skill oT the ancient i m . 
smellers and bfau-kamlths. * nt lron 
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Fig. 2 Angar Host hi melting crucible as described In Par Patna Santuchchnya (B. Praluish) 
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Fifl" * Longitudinal crass arcUon of Dhar pillar showing; the probable method of joining ihe iron section and the 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Slone Age of India by SA Sail, Shankar Piib^ 
(Rations. Aurangabad. 1900 


Prior to Independence, studies on the prehistory 
ol India were rather sporadic in spite ofthe fart that sa- 
vtuus like Robert Bmre Foote had made valuable 
contributions to the subject AL that point of time our 
knowledge of the Stone Age of India had certain major 
lacunae. For example, while a good deal was known 
about the Palaeolithic industries on the one hand and 
the Neolithic Culture on the othtr. then? was no sys 
tenia lie knowledge of all that transpired hi between. 
For that matter, even though mlcrallthlc industries 
were known Lo occur In various parts of the country, 
these were regarded by persons like D R Gordon to be 
very late. 

Sustained field-work by Indian archaeologists 
since Independence has filled many of these gaps. For 
example, now we can confidently'talk of Middle and 
Upper Palaeolithic stages In the prehistory of India; 
or we have no hesihilion In saying that some of the 
mk rofiihtc Industries In the country may be as old 
as the early part of the Holocene. Bhlmbetka has not 
only given a good sequence of Stone Age In d usl lies bu t 
has also brought to light a Veritable panorama of 
prehistoric art. 

With such systematic work, not only have some 
missing bones been restore to the skeleton of the Slone 
Age man, but a good bit of flesh has also been added 
to the skeleton, with the result that we are now able io 
visualize that man somewhat more clearly. Then? Is. 
however no srope for slackening our efforts. 

A good book summarizing these new discover¬ 
ies and integrating them with the earlier ones was a 
great desideratum. The late Professor H U Sankatla 
made an almost heroic attempt by producing his Pre¬ 
history and Protohistory of India and Pakistan IS 
years ago. This is a magnum opus with its own plus 
points but, I am afraid, it has drawbacks loo. For the 
student community, however, a much more concise 
and handy book was needed, and this need has been 
greatly fulfilled by ihe book of Dr, Sail. 

in !ls earlier part. the book has three chapters. Of 
llicsc r the first one deals with the geological and 
geographical background, which Is a must for any 
worthwhile understanding of the Ulhtc Industries so 
in I innately Connected with the nature of the terrain* 
Ihe second chapter deals with methodology, for ihe 
student ought to know the manner in which the data 


are obtained and interpreted. The third chapter gives 
very succinctly an overview of the stratigraphy or the 
Stone Age as a whole. Having thus prepared the 
student for what is to follow, the author gives in 
Chapters JV to V]|t a detailed discussion of lhe various 
Stone Age oil lures, viz. the Pebble-tool Industries of 
the sub-Himalayan region. The Lower. Middle and 
Upper Palaeolithic Cultures and finally the Meso¬ 
lithic one. In giving these descriptions the author has 
taken care to Include almost every site that has made 
any notable contribution to the subject. Thus, the 
picture on the wholelsquflea balanced one. 'Ihe last 
chapter deals with the life-styleofthe Stone Age man, 
which, for the obvious reason of Inadequate data, 
musl for the time being, remain sketchy. The I ext is 
supplemented with many line-drawings of the arte^ 
facts, sections bringing out Ihe stratigraphy, and 
maps showing the location of the sites. 

A book designed for students has primarily to 
be Informal ton-oriented Tlius, it would no! be Jus titled 
to look info it for In-depth research analyses, though 
one can catch glimpses of Lhc same here and there. 

B.B. Lai 


Encyclopaedia of Indian Archaeology. 2 vol 

uiiies. Edited fay; A. Ghosh, Munshiram ManoharlaL 
New Delhi, 1989. Price Rs. 1200.00 


Indian archaeology came of age long back, so 
much so that it has a history of its own. It threw up In 
the process so many cultural and chronological name- 
tags, nomenclature and identification marks that a 
virtual labyrinth was created through which If was 
difficult to pick one's way. In Its development. Indian 
archaeology did not move from one milestone la 
another but a represented blanket output of data 
coming from a variety of cultures, sub-cultures, pert 
ods and phases The result was the breathtaking 
panorama ofa flurry of archaeological activities India 
witnessed since tlalndepertdence. Wliibihearchaeo- 
JogicaJ data was piling up. there was a longstanding 
need to bring out a compendium of organised archaeo¬ 
logical Information that will enable a scholar and a 
s Indent alike to have clearer picture of India's varied 
cult ural mosaic. To that end, it Isgral kfymg to note that 
late Sri A, Ghosh made an extraordinary contribu¬ 
tion by bringing out the Encyclopaedia. 

The book as tf e blurb dee lares, "has been planned 
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in an ambitious nitmi^r It is not mere alphabetical 
li sting of entries with sketchy I nformation on topics”. 
In view of the hazards Involved Ln dealing with a subject 
as complex and as vast as the Indian archaeology, Lhe 
first volume contains twenty major heads with sub¬ 
heads; from domestication of animals, Archaeobo- 
tuny and cultures to toilet objects, weapons and writ- 
Ing- in all 371 pages of neatly compiled informal ion. 

The section on animals not only contains inter¬ 
esting data on the origins and locale of domestication, 
but also lhe fact lhai dog was first domesticated tn 
Russ La as early as the Upper Palaeolithic period, and 
that the earliest archeozoolDglcai evidence tn India 
comes from Adamgorh (5500 BXd and Eager (4500 
B-C.h The occurrence of BuboEus btilxzlis or the 
buffalo at Adamgarh and upper levels of Mohenjo 
darn points, according to the Encyclopaedia, to 
smaller herds of that animal present at these sites. 
However, recent excavations in Saurashtra suggest 
that buffalo was considered as important as rest of 
the cal tie by the Chalcolllhlc fanners. The percentage 
of the buffalo bones Is high at Harappan sites like 
Kuntasi. Probably In the later pan of their existence, 
the flarappans relied more on bufialo in view of Its high 
milk and meat yields 

As faros the presence of horse at Harappan sites 
Is concerned, doubts persist as the evidence adduced 
Is far from unequivocal. The Wild ass or Equus 
hem Joules khiir ts represented at the Harappan sites 
along the margins of the Ran ns of Kutch. ]t was 
probably eaten and no taboo was attached on that 
score contrary to what lhe Encyclopaedia has to say. 

The section on ^Cultures*, comprehensively deals 
with various aspects of prehistoric, protohlstortc and 
histone cultures. However, it needs to be pointed out 
that the chronological position of the Lower Palaeo¬ 
lithic tools has changed since the Encyclopaedia was 
conceived some fifteen years. Now the earliest Acheullar 
tools from Borl near Poona are dated to early Pleisto¬ 
cene or l A million years. In fact, the Lower Palaellthlc 
of India and Africa have been chronologically rendered 
so dose that early homlnlds In India may nol have 
Lagged behind in coming on the-scene compared to 
their African counterparts, Soan Valley in Pakistan 
has recently attracted the attention of scholars as the 
tool- bearing sediments have been dated to two million 
years B.P. 

The Bronze Age cultures have naturally been dealt 
with some detail. Admittedly, the data given Is out of 
date hy almost a decade „ yet muc h useful information 
has been provided on various aspects of the Ha rap nan 
culture. However, recent excavations of the prt- 
Harappan and Harappan seltkmcnts have brought to 
light many new facets which may force us to revise 
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Jong-held views. For example jVlehrgarh has shown 
that beginning of civilization had derived Its initial 
spark from cultures going back to sixth millennium 
B.C. This apart, the recent excavations in Kutch and 
Saurashtra strongly suggest the presence of a pre^ 
Harappan stratum at Nagwada, Dholavira and Surko- 
tada. As far as the Late Harappan Phase is concerned, 
the transition was gradual and some sites like 
Rangpur, Rojadl and Kunlasi have the so-called 
Intermediate Phase of Marshall at Mohenjo-daro. H ts 
also Increasingly realised that economic settings of 
these two phases were quite distinct. As a result, the 
Mature sites are few and far between but well fortified, 
tn comparison the latter sites multiplied in numbers 
but were smaller in size and sans walls. Even the 
dates for the Harappan civilization are In for revision. 
The radiocarbon dates p resently available are In most 
cases uncallbraled. Even a marginal revision can make 
the Harappan trading activities coeval with the pre- 
Sargonid period, earlier than 2350 B.G. 

The section on Domestic and Miscellaneous 
objects gives useful inventory for different objects 
Including ploughshares. 

The second volume Is in the form of a Gazetteer of 
169 pages. This Is for the first Lime that the various 
sites - in fact hundreds of them rep resent Inga plethora 
of cultures - have been put within the coniines of a 
single volume. 

Not only archaeological sites have been put al¬ 
phabetically, but relevant Information for each lias 
been given at Length. Not since the publication of 
Marshall's reports on Mohenjo-daro so much pains¬ 
taking endeavour has been put in the publication of 
a single book* employing the services of so many 
scholars- The Encyclopaedia can therefore rank as the 
most outstanding and durable contribution to the 
archaeological literature In recent years. Though, Late 
Prof. Ghosh did not live long enough to see the fruits 
of his labour on the volumes, the archaeological 
community shall always remain grateful to him for 
the wo volumes he provided to us and that have 
easily identifiable work of his masterly editorship, 

Y.M, ChltalwaLa 


Tile External Tradeof the InduaClviliu loo by 

Dilip K_ Chcikrabartl, (Munshl Ram Manohar 1^] ^ iW 
Delhi. 1990) pp. l&3+viil L price Rs, 220/- 


ln civilizations Trade has Lwo major areas of 
operations, an Internal, le. within the region, both 
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core and peripheral of lta extent. and (two) external le. 
outelde the interna) area. It Is the former sphere of 
operation which is the subject matter of this work, the 
Internal' hade network of the Harappans which was 
much more systematized, regulated and wide spread 
than the external' trade that has been by and large 
marginalised here, although It has been emphasized 
tqr the author that without the si rung foundation of Ore 
Internal 1 trade, ■external* trade was impossible, par¬ 
ticularly when It was infect the case of'long Distance' 
trade Involving the I^rsLin Gulf Countries and Meso ■* 
potamla. The author In four major chapters, vfaL The 
Archaeological Evidence. The ordering of the evidence 
and Chronology, and line, has collected at one place 
practically all pieces of archaeological evidence which 
are significant and relevant to the long Distance 
External trade of the Harappans. He has then at¬ 
tempted chronological ordering of this evidence which 
spans the period, broadly between 3000 B.C. and 1300 
B.C.. he Is opposed to what we now call Shorter 
chronology’ of 2300* 1700 B.C., the author of course, 
includes ihe ’Early Indus’ phase in it since he places 
the beginning of the mature "phase in 2000 B.C. 
According to the author, however, firsl there is no 
evidence of ’effective’ West Aslan trade of the 
Harappans prior lo the 'mature' phase, secondly, the 
long distance trade was not at all the cause of "birth' 
of ihe Indus Civilization, thirdly, agreeing with Dales 
and POssehl. the Kullls played a major role in this trade 
as’middle men', fourthly, the 'rnarilJnre Hade' existed 
along with the overland trade' and finally, the 
'external trade' continued upto 1300 B.C. 

The reviewer Is In full agreement with the author 
except for the Iasi point, even though the Indus seals 
from the Kassite levels of Mesopotamia may prove Die 
point of the author. He feels that if It is accepted as 
a thesis that 'long-distance trade' exists only on Die 
shoulders of a strung structure of the ‘Internal trade' 
then we have hardly any evidence lo allow that the 
structure of the ’In Lcrnal trade existed till about 1300 
B.C, 

The author has added In Dlls monograph of obser¬ 
vations of ISHh century travelogues also as far as the 
routes be tween southern Iran and the Indus delta are 
concerned. This Is valuable. 

In my opinion this Is perhaps Die besl text book 
written on Die subject. It is luckl, clear Id Die point and 
is recommended for all serious students, teachers, 
and researchers who arc Interested In tht subject* 
His bibliographic references la extensive and rate Deal 
merit has been given to all those who have 
contrib uted t awards furthering our knowledge abou t 
Indus Trade, 


One World Archaeology Series. Series Editor 
Deter J, Ucko. 

Published by UnWin and Hyman London- 


The World Archaeological Congress (WAC) held in 
Southampton in September 1906: supposed to have 
been 11th Congress of the International Union of 
Prehistoric and Prolohlstrtc Sciences (TUPPS). was to 
man y ways unique. Those who were associated wtth 
the Congress know and went through all that was 
enevltable after the Congress was disowned by lUPPS 
on January 17, 1906, Later for the benefit or all Prof, 
Peter Ucko wrote a book on the Congress {Academic 
FVeetfom and. Apartheid: The Story ofthe World Archneo- 
logical Congress. 1907; DuckWorthi London), As a 
matter of fact many in the world around thought that 
congress was finished and except for two Die entire. 
British Executive Committee responsible for organIz 
tog the WAC resigned. It entirely goers to Ihe credit of 
Prof. Peter J. Ucko who rescued the Congress, reo rgan 
ized the se sslons and the Congress was held as plan ned- 
ffonj 1 lo7Sept,, 1906, The success of Die congress can 
be Imagined by the fact Dial more than 70 countries 
were represented by over one thousand participants, 
95 percent of them contributing papers, mostly precir¬ 
culated ones. 

It was for the first time Dial an Iniemabonal 
Congress was planned with Ihe publication of several 
volumes resulting from Die congress und contract with 
an established and reputed publisher namely Unwin 
Hy man was signed In Lhr General Editorship of Prof. 
Peter J. Ucko. The scholars mostly the session/Die me 
organisers were entrusted the jobofscjectlngthe paper 
and editing them for publication. The result has been 
the following twenty two volumes. 

1. Animals into Art 

Edited by: Howard Morphy £ 50.00 

2. Archaeological Approaches to Cultural 
Identity 

Edited by; Stephen J. Sherman £ 35.00 

3. ArchneolncjlraJ Heritage Management 
in the modem 

Woild Edited by: Henry c lee re £35-00 

4. Centre and Periphery 

Edited by: T.C, Champion £ 30,00 

5. CltnicolU'hir Bronze and Iron 
Age Cultures m South Asia 

Edited by: Makkhan Lai £ 30.00 

6. Cofi/Ilet in lhr? Archaeology 
of Liutng TVtifhllons 

Edited by : Robert Layton £ 28.00 

7. Domtno(Ion and Resistance 
Edited by D. Miller. M. Rowlands 

& C. Tilley £ 35.00 


S.P. Gupta 
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8. 

The Excluded Fast 

Edited by: p p Slone & R Mackenzie 

£30.00 

9. 

Food. Metals and Town in 

African. History 

Edited by: % Shaw. J, ALcxandcr. 

A. Okpoko. B Andah & P. Sinclair 

£30.00 

10. 

Fbraging and Farming 



Edited by: DR Harris H0 £ 50.00 

& G.C. Hillman PB £ 19.95 

11, 

FVum: fhF £kitiir to the Black Sea 

Edited by : L Akock and D, Austin 

£ 30 00 

12. 

Homtntd Evolution* Behaviour 
and Dispersal 



Edited by : M il. Day. R Foley, Wu Rukang 


& X Raynolds 

£30.00 

13, 

Hunters of the Recent Past 

Edited by : LB. Davia & B.O.K, Reeves 

£ 30.00 

14, 

The Mean Ing of Things 

Edited by ; Tan Hodder 

£ 30.00 

15, 

The Pleistocene Perspective 

Edited by: A M. ApS imun & S- Joyce 

£ 30.00 

16. 

The Folates of the Past 

Edited by: P- GathercoEe and 

D, LowenthaJ 

£ 35.00 

17. 

Signifying Animals 

Edited hy : R. Willis 

£ 25.00 

iB. 

State and Society 

Edited by : J- Gledhllh B, Bender 
and NLT. Larsen 

£ 35.00 

19. 

The Walking Larder 

Edited by : J. Glutton-Brock 

£ 40.00 

20. 

Whaf is an Animal 

Edited by : 11m Ingold 

£ 28.00 

21. 

What's New 

Edited by : S. Van der Leeuw 

£ 30, 00 

22. 

Who Needs the Past 

Edited by : Robert Layton 

£28 00 


As can be seen, each volume has been edited by 
well known scholars in their field of s peril Ira t to ns. 
Instead □ fa detail review of each volume whal l propose 
here is to briefly talk about the series and keep the 
detail review for a lalerdate. 

The Animals in Art deals with the theme-the ways 
In which people depicted animals In their art covering 
simple depiction to complex art forms and artistic 
represen I a lion. It has many paper which deal with 
cultural meanings of their representation in various 
human societies, Some of the sub-themes dealt with 
ate identification of images, their location In space and 
time. Interpretation of Images, meaning of motives etc. 

What is an Animal question several assumptions 
so dearly held In our thoughts about the animals and 
animality. The book deals with several sub-themes like 
boundaries between humans and animals between 
humans and non-human animals, between animals 
and other fife forma and between animates and Inani¬ 
mates. The book offers a better comprehension of our 


attitudes towards animals and thereby to a broader 
understanding of what It means to be human. 

Stole and Society. Domination and Resistance and 
Centre and prepf\ery all three deal with' the various 
aspects of the complex societies. The State and Society 
concentrates on the political centralization and social 
hlearchy while the Domination and Resistance's main 
concern Is the explorations lu the realms of the nature 
of power. It has several In teres Ling papers on various 
opera 1 ingagencies within a state system and how they 
not only complete for greater share of power and profits 
but also resist the attempts of strong ones who always 
try to subjugate the weakerones. The Centre and A? 
rtphery address itself not only with the question of 
exploitation of weak and poor but also with the trade, 
diffusion and colonialism. 

Foraging and Farming and The Walking Larder deal 
with domestication and exploitation of plants and 
animals respectively. The long history of Interaction 
between plants and people have been viewed from 
various angles. The aspects like techniques of harvest¬ 
ing. cultivating storing , cooking, fermenting and de¬ 
toxifying plant foods have been dealt with in great 
details at global level beside, of course the question of 
origins of agriculture. The Walking Larder deals wilh 
the problem of domestication of animals and thetr ex¬ 
ploitation for energy, food and economy, again on 
global level. Many paper do bring oul clearly the 
preference for a particular animal in a partlcal glogra 
phiral area or during a particular cultural period. 

What's New. as the title of the book Indicates takes 
a closer look at the process of innoval ion while trying 
to expand our knowledge about I he various words like 
acculturation, intensification, change etc. so frequently 
used In archaeology. We all know that these are notjusi 
the words but are concepts which cany meaning both 
apparently asf well as between the lines. The volume 
also searches the context for the above words and 
processes. 


ised which dealt with various political, social and 
religious forces that work with practicing archaeologist 
and create a new kind of evidence and "literature. The 
session became all the more relevant in the light of 
academic boycott of South Africa . The Foiitics ofPast is 
the resultofthis session. The papers from various parts 
ot the world show that how the archaeology has been 
used by the rulers, the ruled, the religion and Society 
to sailsJy and prove what they wanted provided one is 
in ( » s i(ion to pressurize the practicing archaeologists 
Ills really amazing to think that the same p^ t ba*b«n 
used by various groups dilferenljy. 


A rthneologiral Heritage Manntgemeni 


in the Modem 
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World has paper? from a large number of countries 
grouped into four major sections- general, regional 
studies, ease studies and training and qualification of 
archaeologist for heritage managements. Hie diversity 
of papers ranges from listing and describing the vari¬ 
ous archaeological heritage to its state of preservation 
various efforts and techniques being used tor conser¬ 
vations and the training faclUtes of heritage manage¬ 
ments. 

Archaeological Approach $ to Cultural IdnrUttij is a 
facinatlng volume giving insight Into how various so¬ 
cieties or nations have tried lo Identify their association 
with various archaeological cultures, thus trying to 
have an afinltyand roots in the past. It is this desire of 
search tor roots which connects archaeological cul¬ 
tures with the communities of the area through various 
legends. Also many papers go other way round and 
attempt to Identify ethnic groups on the basis of 
archaeological evidence. 

Conflicts in Archaeology of Living Traditions and 
Who Needs the fast deal with the problems in method¬ 
ology of research, collection of<Jata and its interpreta¬ 
tion concerning archaeologist and the one whose past 
is being investigated. Several papers bring out sharply 
the perception of archaeologists and some of the tribes 
Indigenous people who claim to be connected with the 


particular archaeological record. It Is import ant to 
understand that some of the things like hurials. grave 
yards or various other finds might be Just another 
archaeological findings but may carry a lot of emo- 
dona I, cultural and religious meaning lo the people 
who feel connected with dial archaeological site/ ob- 
Jects. Our interpretation may have totally different 
meaning that whal the connected people themselves 
lee! about the things. Thus a proper understanding 
among both world yield much result. 

Similarly all other volumes dealing with specific 
themes are the real mine of Informations and are must 
for the archaeologist. It should be mentioned that this 
ts by no means a review of the series but Just an 
introduction. In future volumes we shall have detail 
review of as many volumes as possible. 

The one person who deserves to be congratulated 
once a gain for bringing out this s pie ndld volume to Prof 
Peter J, Ucko. 1 am certain that he has set so high a 
s ta ndard for organising an International Congress and 
their Publ Ish Ing as many as 22 vol times as Its p roceed - 
ings. it would be difficult If not impossible for anyone to 
do it In future. 

Makkhan Lai 
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PI. I Handaxes fiom Ocogarh. [Lai and Sajghuddin) 


* 
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li lt l-4Clc!3vers; S lick fram Deogarh 
ILaJ and Salahuddlnl 
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Pi. III. I -5 Scrapers; G Point from Deogarh. (Lai md SaLahuddlnl 


Pl.IV. L-3 Dlscolds; 4-6 cores from Deogarh. (Lai and SalahuddJnl 
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PL ] PtcH arap pan deposit Underlying First rampart 
followed ha' the second rampart (rfl||Hl) of ghe 
acropolis fBashU 



PL [[. Pre-Harappan Potttiy JBIshO 
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PL IV. Details of pillar base* Harappan prnod (BlshlJ 
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PI, VI* North-gate complex showing a staircase passageway and Western chambers. Harappan Period. (Blshl) 
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l'l VII. Outer threshold In paKsafiewav of North-gale. Harappan Period. jBlshtl 
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PI. IX A Harappan Inscription of nine letters lying in Western Chamber In Norih-gate. Harappan Period. !fJlahl| 



PI. X Northern bank of Water-Structure with ancient Channel provided with a manhole, Horappan Period 
[Blsht). 
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PI. 1 . Adam : Stupa Cutting seen through tfie rampart open in g. (Amarendra Nath) 
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p|. iv. stone tools from Shiritanda (Aroaitndm NaUil 
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PI. I. Human Shaped Structure exposed In the course of excavations [Dhavalikar] 
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p|. HI , Ear of the giant sculpture. (Dhavalikari 
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PI. VI . The right leg IDhavaUkar] 



pi. VII. Fragments of smaller hands kept In the fort at Kandhar IDhavallkar) 
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PL VI IL Canesh Image In the field adjacent to the structure: probably Mandala Slddhl Vlnayaka of the Inscription 
(Dhavailkar) 


Pi. IX , Entrance of the shin iDhavalikar} 
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PL X . Human skeleton in the dg>il hair of the Lront wail tDhavalikar) 







CORAJ: View from east of the excavated pllndi of the ancient temple and the Raniesvara Mahadeva temple 
(Pnnde and VyasJ 
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pi- a. 



CORAJ: View of the excavated plinth of ancient temple from south and the Ramesvara Mahadeva temple, 
{Pande and Vyasj 



Pi. HI- GO RAJ i Brick mouldings of the plinth. IPande and VyasJ. 
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pi rv. GORAJ : Chandra-stta. iPandc and Vyas) 



PJ B V, GGRAJ : Stone dralna with a view of the Rimda.tPandc and vas) 


H* 
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: Signet ring, 
ff'ande and Vyasl 


H. VII. GORAJ ; Mairlka imftftc 


(Paodr and Vyasl 



1*1 VIII. GORAJ : Mahlshasuramanllnl 
11‘ande and Vyasj 



1*1. IX. GORAJ ; Surye 

[Pande and Vyas) 


I’l. X. GORAJ ; Ganesh. 
(Pande & Vya*) 









jij [ Koc!um.-iiiaJ: ElchedcamHian beads 
from the burial IKaJanJ 


l>|. V . Kuthiiiianal: Vilrlfled crucible Lftajan) 




* 



pi, JV; KodumanaJ: Crews section of the crucible furnace (Rajanl 


pj j| * Kodumanai: Quartz bends 
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Avaloklleswar. PaJa 10th CaUuiy A.O. Eaattm India (Aathana) 



Avalokiteavar, Paia 10th Centuiy A.D. Kurklhar 
Sihat.i Indian Museum Calcutta (Asthana) 
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